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T was Stella Durkee that spoke, and, for 
once, she spoke crossly. 

“It is that ‘horrid widow’ who is monopoliz- 
ing him,” she said. But, though she said this 
in one sense, she did not say it in another; for 
she ouly spoke mentally, as many of us so often 
do. In fact, while giving thought to this irritable 
sentence, she was apparently talking to General } 








Sabreur, lean- 
ing forward 
and listening 
to him with a 
most charm- 
ingly flatter- 
ing manner. 
It was at the 
hotel at River- 
side. She and 
her mother 
had come from 
Les Angelos, 
where they 
had been 
spending the 
winter; but 
ever since they 
had arrived it 
had been rain- 
ing incessant- 
ly, and there 
was nothing to 
be seen, and no society to be had, except what 
the hotel furnished. Naturally, Stella, who was 
young and full of spirits, found it rather dull. 
This evening she had looked forward to, as cer- 
tain to bring relief, for a sort of ball had been 
improvised, and all the best young men of the 


} place had been invited, But this was not all. 


That afternoon there had arrived, at the hotel, 
the very Mr. Fielding whom Stella had known up 
among the mountains, and of whom she said to 
herself, when she heard of it, with a flutter at her 
heart: “I wonder if he hasn’t followed me 
here.” 

Yet now he was talking to Mrs. Derring, tha: 
“ horrid widow,”’ as Stella had called her from the 
first day; who sat amid the palms, with Mr. 
Fielding standing beside her. He had merely 
bowed to Stella across the room. No wonder she 
was cross! No wonder she fluttered (19) and 
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hardly heard » word the general said, though 
pretending to listen to;him:so earnestly! ‘The 
truth is, her thoughts were with the new arrival, 
and she was all the time, so to speak, looking at; 
him from out the back of her head, 

In spite of the rains, Stella had liked California. 
She was delighted with the beautiful orange- 
groves, and she had thought Los Angelos the 
loveliest city she had ever seen, with its bef 
old Spanish streets, its lovely residences on the } 
green hills, and its sublime background of purple 
mountain-ranges and snow-covered peaks. The 
old Mission, too, had greatly interested her, But 
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2 _—The veil thrown bael. 
over the bonnet; a little trim- 
ming on dresses; white collar 

3,—'Tho cap disappears; ao 
lace veil is worn instead of 
crape; more trimming. 

4.—Drossy mourning of silk, 
with feathers in bonnet. 

6,— Half-mourning—purple 
and pearl-color. 

6.—Lavender, ordinarily, or 
something like it: but, for 
balls, even lighter fabrics, 

Mrs, Derring had reached 
the last and most dangerous 
stage, Sho was young and 
pretty, with winning ways; 
and to-night she was dressed 
almost like a girl, Noone, un- 
less told, would have known 
she was a widow. She was, at 
all times, an adept in the art 
of flattery, and made an open 
conqtiest of every man she met, 
Consequently she was voted 
horrid by the ladies, and charm- 
ing by the men. 

“Tf I had my way,” said 
Stella, the morning after the 
ball, ‘I would import that most 
sensible custom of the Hindoos 
into this country very shortly,” 

“What custom?’’ asked her 
mother, puzaled. 

“ Why, don’t you know’? Burning widows on 
the’ funeral pyres: of their husbands. I’m sure 
Mrs. Derring would make @ splendid bonfire.” 

i, ‘Why, Stella!’ Mrs. Durkee cried. “I am 
sho 

Cati’t help it, ma ,"' said Stelle. * If you would 
pay more attention to your neglected daughter, 
j and less to your ailments,” in whioh, by the bye, 
} Statla, ye tong many others, only half believed, 
“it be more entertaining to the former. 
You don't know what is going on in (his hotel 
any more than if you were married to the man in 
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this “horrid widow," aince she came to River: | siolilade these remarka quite emphatically, 
aide, even without the rains, made her almost } but-withne hope of working a reform, For she 
detest the country, She recalled to herself, ns | had found out, by a long and somewhat disheart- 
she stood listening to the gonoral, what a crusty | ening experience, that her mother was indin- 
old bachelor, who had reduced the matter to | solubly wedded to her liver, and her «pinal 
sclence, had anid of widows, There were, he} column, and the rest of her disordered organs. 
maintained, alx stages of widowhood ; She know it was W6 use to try to Interest her in 

1.—The dress of black bombazine, very plainy anything leas startling than a new cure for 
a thick crape vell; a widow's cap; no jewelry, ‘heart-disease, or a patent remedy for indigestion. 
except a jet locket; collar, ete., of crape, Mra, Durkee had managed to exist quite com- 
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fortably during Ahoge rainy weeks, for there were 
at least a dozen chronic invalids in the hotel like 
herself, and she had spont many delightful hours 
in pouring into their sympathetic ears the tale of 
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surprised to know that Stella did not like the 
place. But Stella was sorry they had left the Sierra 
Madre Villa, high and dry on its mountain- 
slope, for this watery hotel stuck exasperatingly 





her woes, Indeed, she had written to pa, at New } in the diluted streets of Riverside. Little she 
York—for Mrs. Durkee had come to California for | knew of all the workings of her daughter's mind, 
her health—that the house was full of euch dear ; or of the remembrance Stella had of many a ride 
delightful ladies; and even Mrs. Derring had | up there, and especially of one, when she and 
completely vanquished her by taking a vivid } her escort had been caught in a shower, the escort 
interest in her latest ailment, and gushingly | being this very Mr. Fielding. 

approving of the hot-water cure. She was quite’ Mrs. Durkee had just finished dressing, with 
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the help of thelr maid, while Stella read aloud; “And you, a" 2 extremely well 

the latest newspaper, when & knock was heard at | for an invalid, and yet how interesting.” 

the door of thelr sitting-room, Stella hastened Mrs. Durkee, in reply, immediately procoede: 

to answer it, to expatiate upon her latest allment—a severe 
It was Mrs. Derring, who came in with a rush, attack of neuralgia in the night, 

a8 sho always did, and @ little flourish of her war-} ‘ What a very patient sufferer you must be," 

trumpots, maid the visitor, admiringly. Then, addressing 
“Ob, you dear girl, how lovely you are look- } Stella, who sald: 4 But, by the way, Miss 

Ing," sho cried, “and fresh as a bluah pose," Durkee, would you like to take part in some 

For Mrs, Derring flattered women as well as men, ; theatricals, next week ?’ 

Flattory was her great weapon, She kissed Stella} ‘Certainly,’ said Stella, for she knew it would 

ropturously, and then turned to the mother, } be churlish to refuse, 
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Mrs. Derring took her book, containing the‘ came last night. Yes, 1 am left to make love 
comedietta that was to be played, and marked out | to a crusty old bachelor.” 


Stella’s lines with a pencil. Mrs. Durkee laughed, in spite of herself. She 
“This is the part the committee lias chosen for ) rather enjoyed this novel tantrum of Stella's, 

you,”’ she said, sweetly; ‘a very pretty part— } It was a diversion, at least. 

1 am sure you will like it,’’ “IT remember Mr. Fielding,’’ she said, “ but 
“Very well,’’ Stella answered, curtly taking } who is the old bachelor?’ 

the book, ‘I will look it over,”’ “Why, Mr. Ormsby, that antiquated bald- 


After a few more explanations, Mrs. Derring | headed specimen of a gold-mine, It’s a wonder 
withdrew, tossing her small head somewhat airily ; her widowed ladyship is not anxious to own him 
with its infinitesimal breakfast-cap of lace and } and his mines.”’ 
lavender ribbons. ; ‘How can you talk so of Mrs. Derring?’’ said 

“The horrid old hateful thing!"’ cried Stella, }her mother. ‘I am sure she is kind-hearted 
with flashing eyes, when the door had closed on {| and anxious to please, and not a bit of a fortune- 
the departing guest. ‘I just wish I had never } hunter,” 
seen her,”’ ‘Oh, yes, ma: of course you would think so, 

“Why, Stella, what are you in such a pet | She has only to gush a little over your much- 
about ?’’ asked Mrs. Durkee, looking up with a} abused vertebrw to make you think her perfectly 
great surprise at Stella, who had hitherto been } angelic,” 

a most amiable and good-natured daughter. After which speech the usually sympathetic 

“That designing widow has taken the princl- | Stella picked up sher book with a’jerk, and 
pal part in this play, with Mr. Fielding as the ; flounced herself into the window-seat, 
hero, Think of it! You remember, we met him ‘‘T suppose 1 must learn it,’’ she said, grimly, 
in the mountains; and he has come here: he | to herself, biting her red lips, and turning the 
; leaves determinedly. ‘I wouldn't give her the 
satisfaction of refusing it.’’ After which she set 
to work so earnestly that, by lunch-time, she had 
nearly mastered her part. 

In spite of her ill-feeling, and the little she 
still saw of Mr. Fielding, ‘she managed to find 

d deal of fun in the rehearsals, and deyoted 

‘assiduously to her gray-haired cavalier. 

“Tam having a fine time,’ she wrote to her 
bosom friend in the East. ‘There's a nice old 
bachelor 


MAL 1] here, who 

ps) | gold - mines” 
| —might as 

, well put it 
” strong, she 
said to her 
self—*“in 
the mount- 
ains, and | 
have played 
with him in 
our amateur 
theatricals. 
Don't be sur- 
prised if you 
hear of my 
alliance with 
a California 
Croesus. Pa 
would be de- 
lighted, you 
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know. He says I am awfully extravagant, and 
that ma and I will send him to the poor-house ; 
before long.”’ 

“I have good news to send,’’ she wrote, a day 
or two after. ‘The sun is really shining, and the 
floods are subsiding. ‘The trains are running as 
far as Colton, and the stage connects from that 
latter place, so we can really get out of here, if we 
want to, only they tell me it is aw little dangerous, } 
aa yet, fording the Santa Anna, 1 am notin such | 
a hurry to get away now, though: for, since the 
clouds have lifted, 1 catch a glimpse of superb ; 

purple mouatain-ranges, that fills me with de- | 





“Oh, if you could only drive with me on Mag- 
nolia Avenue,’ she wrote, glowingly, a few days 
subsequently, “you would open your eyes with } 
wonder, Imagine a drive ten miles long, extend- / 
ing through vineyards and fruit-orchards, all } 
pink and white with the peach-bloom and orange- 
blossom: imagine this drive, past lovely resi- 
dences, any of which would grace Fifth Avenue, } 
the road lined on either side with magnolias, ' 
palms, graceful low-branching pepper-trees and ; 
supalyptus. It surpasses anything I have ever ; 
geen.” Then Stella put in an orange-blossom j 
and a kiss, and sealed her letter, feeling that ; 
dear Flora would never guess, from its contents, 
What a little heart-ache she had had, sometimes, 
about Mr. Fielding and the widow. 

» Stella was not very sorry when her mother 
announced, one morning, her intention of leaving, 
ina day or two, for Santa Barbara. 

| #1 really feel as if I must have a breath of 
sea-air,”’ she said. Stella had silently acquiesced. 
Somehow this beautiful California spring scarcely 
seemed to satisfy her, though she felt grateful for 
the glorious sunshine that steeped the field- 
poppies in ruddiest gold. 

Was it really because of the man she had met, 
the summer before, in the Yosemite Valley, who 
had made a fortnight of her life there so happy, 
yet who deserted her now for a woman whom she 
declare was ages older than he was? How well : 
she remembered not only their horseback rides, } 
but many a walk also, and especially one, on a} 
certain sunshiny day, in the grand old woods up} 
there. What a handsome fellow he! looked, that ! 
day, in his kuickerbockers. She remembered } 








being almost embarrassed, for the first time in; 


her life, at more than one look he gave her. She 
remembered toying shyly with the ‘fingers of } 
her long mittens. Were these memories the} 


Stella was packing her trunk, the next morn- 
ing, when Mrs. Derring rushed in, fluttering ber 
ribbons in quite a girlish haste. She always 
affected a youthful simplicity and enthusiasm that 
exasperated Stella. 

‘‘ Dear Miss Durkee, here you are at Inst ! I 


?have been looking for you everywhere. Mr. 


Fielding, Mr. Ormsby, and I are going on the 
avenue for a drive, and we want you to join our 
party. Will you?” 

«IT shall be delighted to go,’’ Stella said, smil- 
ing sweetly. She was using Mrs. Derring's 
weapon quite successfully, she thought: for that 
lady looked at her with the least little lifting of 
her eyebrows, 

If Mrs. Durkee had been the least observing, 
it would have amused her to see the politeness 
wasted between these two mortal enemies; but 
she took their ceremonious affability in good fuith, 
not seeing the swords’-points sheathed and ready 
to be drawn at a moment's notice. 

«I hate her,’’ Stella said to herself, as she rode 
in the sunshine, with the scent of the orange- 
; blossoms filling the air, and the white road 
speeding away under the horses’ feet. ‘ The 
very sight of her dimples and her plump white 
hands makes me sick,” But, spite of her inward 
qualms, she looked bright and winning, for the 
soft south-wind brought the roses to her cheeks, 
and her brown eyes looked saucily defiant. Mr: 
Ormsby gazed at ber in open admiration, and Mr. 
Fielding regarded her often with a curious smile 
on his handsome face. It was.a smile which did 
not escape Stella’s notice, and it puzzled and balf 
angered her. 

She was sitting on the piazza in a flood of white 
moonlight, that évenning, when Mr. Fielding 
approached her. Dancing was going on in the 
parlors; but Stella did not care to dance. She 
felt tired and listless, and. the warm air oppressed 
her. The spring nights of semi-tropie California 
are rather trying to a Northern girl used to 
March winds and snows, as Stella had been all 
her life. 

‘May I sit here?” he said, deferentially bow- 
ing to her. 

“Certainly,” she answered, and made room 
for him on‘ the rustic sofa. She nevertheless 
wondered how he could leave the widow for even 
this brief interval. t 

She chatted wr seth for awhile, listening 
dreamily to the musi¢, and inhaling fai ¢ 
; fragrance of the orange-bl with an unco,' 





reason of her sudden dissatisfaction with the mar-; scious delight. She was wondering - vabiaky if 
velously beautiful world she lived in?. It would ; she would ever wear’ them as bridal-flowers, 
be hard to tell, for girls’ hearts are full of strange ‘ when Mr. Fielding t tartied to her, with «a sudden 


hieroglyphics, to which few have the key. 
Von. LXXXVIL.—20. 


{look of determination iu hig fave. 
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“ Miss Durkee,’’ he said, ‘‘ forgive me for what 
I intend to say to you to-night; but this is my 
only opportunity.” 

She looked around, with a startled surprise in 
her brown eyes; but he did not see it: for a 
cloud just then passed over the moon, and her 
face was in shadow for a moment. 

“T love you,” he said, simply—but oh, with 
what feeling—‘and have loved you, ever since 
the hour I met you in the mountains. Do you 
remember the day we got caught in the rain? 
It was all I could do to keep from speaking 
then; but I knew you would think it too soon. 
And another day, when we were walking in the 
woods. But I have followed you here, to know 
my fate. May I hope that, at last, my love is not 
without a return?” 

He said it in a grand way that thrilled her, } 
but she shook her head dumbly. She could not 








answer, for the great sob that rose in her throat. 
She could not yield her allegiance to a man who 
had shown himself a flirt. The memory of these 
past weeks gave her a keen pang. And what did 
he mean by saying he had followed her to River- 
side, when he had come only to flirt with the 
widow ? 

He was silent for a moment. Then he took her 
hand, and bent his bead so low, with a sudden 
swift grace, that she could feel his warm breath 
on her hair. 

“Stella, why not?’ His voice had a quick 
carnestness, and his hand trembled, as it closed 
over hers. ‘*Why not? Life will be a blank to 
me when you are gone.” 

For answer, she rose to her feet and flung away 
the hand that detained her. 

“You forget,’ she said, ‘that you still have 
Mrs. Derring to console you.” 

There was a tinge of sarcasm in her voice, that 
did net escape him. A light was beginning to 
dawn upon him. 








He seized her hand again, and firmly but 
gently forced her back into her seat. 

“Mrs. Derring? Why, she is my aunt. She 
is engaged to Mr. Ormsby,” he said, laughing, 
«The affair was settled last night. You can see 
them yonder, now, behind those plants: don't 
they show their relation to each other by their 
manner? We arranged this little flirtation be- 
tween us, just to bring him to the point. You 
see, he is such an obdurate old fellow. But 
she'll manage him now all right; and he'll be 
all the happier for having a bright woman to 
look after his comfort, and to spend his money,” 

Stella laughed too now. She had glanced 


} toward the lovers, and the look of the millionaire 


was a thing to laugh at. His aunt! The flirta- 
tion a little bit of comedy! She could have 
shouted, she felt so happy, only her ideas of pro- 
priety prevented her being so unladylike. 

Mr. Fielding construed the laugh into a tacit 
admission of something else, and, before she knew 
it, she found herself laughing and crying, all in 
a breath, on Mr. Fielding’s shoulder. 

The next morning, Stella and her mother left 
the hotel, with a grand flourish of trumpets from 
Mrs. Derring, who gushed in an inconsolable 
way over their departure. But Stella forgave 
her, and managed to accept her kisses with com- 
posure. As the prospective wife of Mr. Fielding, 
she could afford to be magnanimous, even to her 
enemies; and she acknowledged herself “ hors 
de combat’’ with a good grace. 

‘“Won’t pa be glad,’’ she wrote to her dear 
Flora, from Santa Barbara, “‘when he knows | 
am not to be on his hands much longer? For 
Mr. Fielding, it seems, owns one of the largest 
estates in all California. All this time, too, I had 
thought him a poor man. Oh, Flo, I am so very, 
very happy. After all, do you know I half 
believe I owe it all to the Mrs. Derring I told you 
about in my last letter—that Horn Wivow.” 





A MEMORY. 





BY DAVID N. BROOKS, 





As yesterday I held a book 

I had not seen since years before— 
It kept the unforgotten look 

I knew in days of yore— 

I turned the time-stained pages o'er, 


And tears fell on forgotten lays, 

And something fluttered to the floor: 
Another relic ot old days. 

1 saw it with a dim regret— 





A violet. 


Ah, me! In happy days long past, 
Another violet bloomed for me. 
Death, who so many blossoms hast, 
Say, were there not enough for thee? 
Dear as this laid between the leaves, 
From fading influence apart, 
So thou, though dead, art still enshrined 
Within the closed book of my heart, 
And thy soul’s fragrance lingers yet, 
Dead violet. 
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Ir was a tiny cottage, old and brown, covered 
as by a garment with the desolation of decay. 

It stood half hidden from the road by a leaf- 
less forest of low-growing lilacs. 

Close beside it, gaunt rose-bushes tapped their 
ghostly fingers across the rattling window-sashes. 

Loose clapboards flapped in the wind, and 
ill-hung doors let in the swirling snow and the 
cutting winter blast. 

Inside, a woman sat crouched over a few smol- 
dering embers. 

A woman with dark unquiet face and hollow 
‘anguished eyes. 

On the bed behind her lay a man, or at least a 
creature in human shape. 

Meagre-limbed, huge-headed, a witless being, 
whose birth had been a crime, and whose life 
was a disgrace. 

He lay gasping and quivering, with rolling 
eyes and blood-flecked lips. 

It was a sight not good to see; yet no human 


hand could lift the curse born of a mother’s sin } 


and shame. 

It was no light part of her punishment to stand 
idly and helplessly by, watching this “thing 
coursed’’ writhing in mortal agony. 

It was nothing new; she had borne it for 
long years with the dogged resolution of despair ; 
but to-night the fits grew fiercer, the terrible 
paroxysms longer and more violent; to-night the 
willing spirit faltered, for the sorely-tried flesh 
grew weak. 

Suddenly the figure upon the bed ceased its 
painful contortions. 

“Mother,” cailed a voice, that never before 
had spoken save in thick and tongue-tied 
accents. 

The woman sprang to the bed-side. Her son 
lay white and still; but the vacant eyes held a 
glory in their depths, and a smile that told of 
wisdom beyond reason parted his lips. 

So smiling, a swift shadow swept over his face ; 
and, with no struggle, no outery, his freed soul 
passed into the great unknown; and Hulda 
Haddon stood alone with her dead. 

She uttered one sharp cry, flinging up her 
arms with a sudden gesture of horror and 
despair; then, with the old habit of dumb 
endurance strong wpon her, she took up the 
burden of life again. w 


She had no neighbors, no friends, on whom to 
call in this sad hour. 

She was an outcast—a pariah. In life, no 
kindly hand save her own had ever touched her 
child ; it was meet that, in death, she only should 
minister to him. 

The long hours passed. The fire died away 
into dull gray ashes. 

The keen sharp cold of the early morning cut 
like a knife; but still the woman watched beside 
her dead. 

Watched with wide eyes, as a swift peace and 
beauty fell like a mantle over the whitening face. 

All that was unsightly, repulsive, passed away, 
} and in place came the awful majesty—the calm 
silence—of eternal rest. 

Even more than this the mother’s eager eyes 

could see; and she wondered with longing and 
fear and dread if others could read her secret in 
; that quiet face, or learn it from those voiceless 
; lips. 
As the cold gray light of morning stcle in at 
} the window, she arose, drew the sheet over the 
{ marble face, and went into am adjoining room. 
How lonely it seemed! For long years her 
; witless son had been her constant companion, her 
, care, her incentive to action; the ever-present 
} visible reminder of that early sin, that had 
blighted both their lives, 

Now, in the silence and the loneliness, she 
realized that a burden was lifted—that somewhere 
a life uncursed by crime might be possible to her; 
and, realizing it, she went back to that motionless 
form, and cried out with yearning tenderness: 

“My son! My son!’ 

He was the one human being who had loved 
her, whose eyes had been mercifully blinded to 
her degradation. 

In their way they had been quietly happy; 
now all that was over. 

Later in the day, she went to the proper 
authorities and-gave notice of the death of her 
child. 

People said she took it calmly: was doubtless 
glad that such an encumbrance was lifted from 
her shoulders. 

They wondered if she would go away—now 
that she could do so alone—and try to be some- 
body, where she was not known. 














People were not hard-hearted: no one had 
(826) 
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ever judged her so harshly as she herself had 
done. 

She had never asked forgiveness, sympathy, 

. or even toleration. 

She had simply taken herself away from 
everybody, and, with patient endurance, had 
lived her isolated life—suffered her self-imposed 
penance. 

This latest trial did not change her. 

To all offers of help or kindly companionship, 
she returned one unvarying answer: ‘Thank 
you; but I need nothing, and am best alone.’’ 

**I wonder,’”’ said one and another, ‘if she 
will keep her still tongue to the end?” For 
be it known that this woman's disgrace had 
never been shared. 

It was her own, and she alone had borne it. 

Twenty years before, when this blight first 
fell upon her fair fame, she was the prettiest girl 
for miles around. 

No merrier dancer ever tripped through a reel, 
or shook her gay ribbons and dainty muslins to 
the tune of ‘*Money Musk”? or “Fisher's Horn- 
pipe.” 

She was everywhere accounted a beauty and 
a belle. 

There were matrons in the village—comely 
women, beautiful with the bloom of maturity— 
that remembered her the last time she ever 
jaughed and danced, a light-hearted girl. 

It was one May night, years ago. She wore 
# gay chintz dress, with little red-heeled slippers, 
aud red roses in her hair. 

She was like a rose herself, with her flashing 
eyes and her scarlet cheeks. 

When young Squire Lermond led her out for 
‘the Virginia reel, everyone said that a hand- 
somer couple it would be hard to find. 

Then came sly whispers, strange stories, 
wonderment, dismay, and the beautiful girl 
was never seen again. 

After a time, a faded woman, with a foolish 
child, took her blighted life and her living 
shame into the old Barton cottage, and there 
made a scanty living for herself and son from 
the sale-work that everywhere abounded. 

With silent lips and busy fingers she fought 
fate; and whoever. shared her guilty secret 
escaped its punishment. 

It was the custom of the place that all the 
dead should sleep that “sleep that knows no 
waking” in God’s own acre, behind His house 
of prayer. 

Within that sacred threshold was no pride 
of rank or station; but rich and poor alike took 
their last journey from the same resting-place. 

It was but a step from the altar to the grave, 





~e 


; and that step this child of shame would take with 


the same pomp and state that the proudest knew. 

The day of the funeral, the church was 
crowded. 

Doubtless there were tender and pitiful hearts . 
among the many gathered there; but the over- 
lying and underlying emotion was curiosity. 

How would this mother, whose bereavenent 
was a blessing, mourn her dead? 

Would she not, at the last, give some word or 
sign by which the mystery of years would be 
solved ? 

All the villagers were there: even Squire 
Lermond was seen in his cushioned pew. 

Many wondered that he had come: for it 
could not but be painful for him to see the cheap 
coffin, the lowly dead, where, such a little time 
before, his own loved ones had rested. 

Perhaps trouble had softened bis heart. 

He came of a proud race—high-spirited and 
haughty; but, for all his wealth and position, 
sorrow had not passed him by. 

Three noble boys, as they reached early man- 
hood, had passed, feet foremost, over the threshold 
of the little church, and had come back no more. 

Less than a year before, his beautiful stately 
wife had gone the way of all the earth, and in 
the place of her rosewood casket, heavy with 
platings of silver, stood the common pine coflin 
that covered this meaner clay. 

The pastor's words were solemn and impres- 


} sive, as the burial-service ever is, and forever 


must be. 

Then one and another went forward to look 
at the quiet sleeper. 

Something the face had never worn in life 
struck them with a vague intangible sense of 
recognition. 

Death had sanctified, glorified, wrought in it 
a miracle of change; but only the mother read 
the secret thereof. 

As she tottered forward for the last look, the 
last farewell, a breathless silence fell upon the 
congregation. 

In the hush that followed, Squire Lermond 
arose, and walked heavily down the aisle. 

At the woman’s side he stopped. 

‘Hulda Haddon,” said he, in a voice shaken 
by emotion, “Hulda, have you nothing to say 
to all these people? 

“They have gathered here to learn your 
secret; now is the time to break your long 
silence; and this is a fitting place. It is not well 
that your child goes nameless to his grave.” 

The woman seemed to shrink and shrivel at 
his words; her eyes grew wide and dark with 


; anguish. 
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A thrill of indignant pity swept through the 
house. 

The squire was a great man in the village, 
unused to having his words or actions called in 
question; but this torture of a helpless woman 
at such a time moved the hardest heart. 

One or two women began to sob. 

All felt shamed at the curiosity which had 
made this scene possible. 

The pastor stepped to the front of the desk, 
and would have spoken; but the squire’s impe- 
rious gesture stopped him. 

“I have something to say to this woman,” 
said he, ‘‘and this is the place to say it, 

“A bitter wrong has been done. Hulda Had- 
don, I call upon you, in the name of right and 
justice, by the memory of your dead child, to 
denounce the coward who has shamed his man- 
hood all these years by leaving you to bear alone 
the infamy of his crime. 

“This injustice calls for vengeance: what have 
you to say ?”’ 

The woman’s white lips moved; but no sound 
passed them. 

“Speak!” cried the squire, something like 
entreaty marking his tone. 

Still speechless, she shook her head; but her 
face was as colorless asthe one inside the coffin. 

Then, to the astonishment of everyone, the 
squire stepped nearer and took her hand. 

‘Neighbors,’ said he, in a broken voice, 
“neighbors that have been friends, this woman’s 
guilt is my own. 

“In past times you have sorrowed with me, 
not knowing that my punishment was less than 
my deserts. 

“Out from this house I have followed my 
wife and three well-beloved children; to-day, 
my first-born lies dead. 

“Years ago, I loved and wronged his mother. 

“She was my betrothed, and I betrayed her; 
fearing the wrath of man more than the judg- 
ment of God, I obeyed my father, and deserted 
her; ,from that day to this, I have hidden my 
weakness behind her woman’s strength. 








“Because I refused her justice, she would 
take nothing at my hands; and yet, at any time, 
revenge has been possible to her. At any time 
she might have compelled reparation; for she 
has never lacked proof of my perjury. 

‘In another State we were published, and the 
marriage-license bought. 

“Hulda, where is it now?’ 

Silently she pointed to the coffin. 

He bent above it reverently, and from the 
shrouded breast drew a paper, yellow with age. 

‘“‘ This,” said he, handing it to the pastor, ‘is 
the written intention of marriage between James 
Lermond and Hulda Haddon. 

“It is many years old, legally outlawed and 
worthless; but we stand to-day before a higher 
tribunal than that of earth. 

“IT would go with my wife to the grave of our 
son; later on will be time enough for legal for- 
malities ; now I pray you to waive them all, and 
marry us at once.” 

At the foot of the coffin he fell upon his knees 
and bowed his head. 

At a sign from him, the pallid woman dropped 
at his side. 

Then through the silent church the pastor's 
voice rang out. 

It was soon over, that solemn service that made 
an outcast a wife, and that marked a sinner’s 
late repentance. 

The squire arose. He had taken, in his honor- 
able middle-age, the burden of a long-repudiated 
and youthful crime. 

He was a proud man, and the ordeal had been 
to him a terrible one. 

Even in this little time, the furrows had deep- 
ened in his face—his old dignified carriage had 
lost something of its haughtiness ; but he stooped 
tenderly to lift his wife to her rightful place. 

Then a quick cry of horror rang through the 
church. 

His late remorse was unavailing; his repara- 
tion was all too long delayed. 

At the sinner’s feet the sinned-against lay— 
dead. 
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Lritrie crosses—little crowns, 
Gloom or gladden every day ; 
Stepping-stones the crosses are, 
Crowns—the mile-stones on the way! 


Hard-won crowns of self-denial, 
Crowns of hope and faith combined ; 


Crowns of love, and crowns of patience, 
Light the crosses of mankind, 


Christian, when the journey’s ended, 
From thy shoulders bent and sore, 
God will lift the cross, and bid thee _ 

Wear a crown for evermore, 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 250, 


CHAPTER XV. fall on the stair—how well he knew it—and he 
Sycamore Brivae is a small place, and every- | stood with open arms, as the wouian whom he 
one knew where Miss Huntingman lived. So Levi- loved so well opened the door. Ah, how changed 
son Lewis had no difficulty in finding the neat and | she was. Great circles of black surrounded the 
pretty place behind the elm-trees, where his love | eyes. The face was pale and haggard. ‘The long 
and life were hidden. He had not written to hair hung disheveled over a white peignoir. She 
ask for leave to come: for something told him } had not stopped to make a toilette. 
that he should be refused. Levison clasped her in his arms, and kissed the 
For refused he did not mean to be. No!) pale lips again and again. But she broke away, 
Levison Lewis had found his real manhood at} “TI have been very ill, Levison,” she snid, 
last. Even he had not known before how master- } “and this—this must be ended.” 
ful he could be. “My darling—ended? It has but just begun. 
Miss Huntingman came down to see him. She ; What was my love, whispered in cosy drawing- 
greeted him with a stiff manner, # Puritan reserve { rooms, at the first, what was that to the love 
which chilled the marrow of his bones. { which I feel now for Alice Fastnesse—the child 
‘IT am sorry, Mr. Lewis,” said she, after he } | of misfortune, the victim of plot and misappre- 
had asked for Miss Williams, “1 am sorry, but ‘ hension, and the—"’ 
my friend refuses to see you.” “ Child of ill-luck,”’ said Alice, leaning her face 
But, Miss Huntingman, she must see me. If) in her hands. ‘ Levison, do not try to win me 
you will take the trouble to listen to me, I am / back. I love you too much to listen to you. | 
sure you will believe that I have a right to see / could not drag you into such a life as mine must 
her.”’ { be. From the day my father married again, | 
«She will see no one that she does not wish to! have been always pursued by misfortune, My 
see, while in my house,” answered Miss Hunting: ; } step-mother hated me, When my little brother 
man, stiffly. ‘ was born, and she saw that I loved the baby, she 
‘But I am her affianced husband—the man | ‘relented a little; but when he was seven years 
who has a right to protect her, and who wishes to / ‘old, and she entrusted him to me for an after: 


reinforce that right by giving her his name.” {noon walk, and when, that night, he died, poix- 
“She gives you back the right,’ said Miss ’ oned by some chocolate-drops, which I had taken 
Huntingman. ‘ off the sideboard and had ignorantly given him, 


«*T will not take it, Miss Huntingman. I have ‘ what could she think but that I had murdered 
been, heretofore, but an idler—a man without / him—particularly as he stood between me and 
a purpose. But the moment that I met Ottilie, I ‘my inheritance? That was the first misfortune. 
became a better creature; and, since all has been ‘Then came the loss of her jewels, and, as I had 
revealed to me—since her latest best friend turns ; left the house hurriedly, unable to bear the horror 
upon her, and calls her a thief, and believes that 3 of her suspicions, I was accused of stealing those. 
she could steal and sell a ring, I believe in her} You know about the dreadful trial—I will not 
all the more, and I feel that I, Levison Lewis, } recapitulate. Then my flight to the West, and 
can work, and can take care of her, if she will’ the persecution of that man Hanson—you have 
give me the right.” ‘heard a little of it—a Mormon who wished to 

‘« Well, my friend,” said Catharine, her muscles ; marry me, and who still keeps such a watch of 
about the nose giving a friendly twitch, in spite ; me that he knows that I am here—see a letter 
of herself, “you talk like a man. I didn’t ’ received to-day. And, greater than all, the net- 
know you had so much—backbone—in you. I work which now surrounds me, in regard to Mrs. 
thought you could do nothing but play in private ; Satterlie’s ring. She has caused Mr. Atchison to 
theatricals, I will go and ask Ottilie if she will write to me that I was traced to Joachim’s shop, 


see you.” and that the ring has turned up there. She even 
In a few minutes, Levisen heard a light foot- | 
(828) 


has insulted me by saying that if I will confess, 
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nothing will be said about it. Joachim refuses 
to send me my watch, with my mother’s portrait 
in it. It is all too much. Innocence does me 
no good. I cannot escape. I am a doomed 
oreature.’’ She sobbed and sobbed. 

“Alice,” said he, for he determined to call her 
by that name now and ever, “this is unworthy 
of you—of your own good sense. You have had 
great misfortunes, a combination of circumstances 


has been woven like a network about you, But, 
but, is it nothing, that I love you?” 

She shook her head. 

“You would not love me long. I should not 


love you. I should think that you were trying 
to forgive me—to simply learn of a palliation of 
my crimes. I should hate you, as I did Hugh 
Molagen, because you would look at me with 
compassion. I cannot bear to be pitied.’ 

“Alice! It is not yourself who speaks, It isa 
morbid sick girl, one who needs a friend, a nurse, 
a comforter, » lover,’ and he held out his arms 
toher. But she shrank from him. 

“This must be ended, dear,’’ said she, quite 
herself once more, “It is because I love you— 
Ilove you, For the first time, I, the miserable 
Alice Fastnesse, love, love, love—"’ 

She lingered over the word, as a condemned 
q@iminal over his last prayer. 

It is because I love you so much, that I will 
not marry you, I will not drag you down, I will 
not listen to you more. Farewell. Yes, it is an 
eternal farewell,” 

Levison Lewis began again to remonstrate, 
But he was cut short by the quick decisive step 
of Miss Catharine, entering the room, 

“My dear girl, you have had excitement 
enough,”’ said the latter. 
thing for both of you is to part now. If she will 
not let you write to her, you shall write to me. 
I never had a love-letter in my life. Supposing 
you write to me a few of those epistles which 
you would like to write to this young woman.” 

“Oh, Miss Catharine!" said Ottilie “I beg 
that you will send him away. Tell him from me 
that I love him—but that I am not strong—” 

Levison Lewis bowed before her, and took her 
pale hands in his. 

"Tell her, Miss Huntingman,” said he, * that 
Twill go, if she will promise not to release the 
heart which loves her from its oath of fealty.” 

So, through their dear and strong friend, these 
two sorely-tried lovers took a temporary farewell, 
and Levison Lewis traveled back to Newport. 





CHAPTER XVI, 
» Me Aronson saw much of Mrs Satterlie, and 
began to think that, after all, no matter what Han- 


“Mr. Lewis, the best. 








nah would say, that he should really—well, some 
day, he would propose. She had been wonder- 
fully sweet and very confidential. He was quite 
sure that, with the certain detection of the veiled 
female who sold Joachim the ring, and who was 
no doubt Ottilie Williams—she would confess 
in time—-Mrs. Richardson would acknowledge 
that she was mistaken, and that the ring would 
come back. Then—he should offer a plain gold 
one— 

“And now, Amy,” said he, quite confidentially, 
as they took the ocean-drive, “you must tell 
me who gave you the much-prized sapphire—Mr. 
Satterlie, | suppose ?”’ 

To his astonishment, Amy burst into tears. 

They were down at a lonely point, and no car- 
riages were in sight, Evidently Amy was on the 
point of going into hysterics—a state of things 
which Mr. Atchison disapproved of highly. 

“Ah, dear friend,’’ snid she, wiping her eyes, 
‘you have been so kind—that I must tell you 
everything—you see-—I have had my little 
romance, Tilton Huntingman gave me that ring, 
and, for a time, we were engaged. Then he dis- 
approved of me in some ways. I was obstinate 
and angry, and we parted, Both of us, I do 
believe, love each other, I certainly love him 
better than I shall ever love any other man, He, 
unlil—within a year—loved—me, I am sure—he 
always was standing waiting for emcouragement. 
Then this English girl came in—”’ 

Mr, Atchison turned extremely pale. He 
remembered that his rector—the man whom he 
looked up to and revered—had come to him, the 
week before he sailed, and had told him that 
there were reasons—deeper reasons than ill- 
health, although that was reason enough, why he 
should have to go away, and that feelings which 
he supposed buried had begun to have sway. 

Yes, there was no doubt Amy loved the rector, 
and the rector loved her. His course was plain 
before him. His moral course might have 
been plain enough. But just as he was about to 
speak, the wagon struck a huge stone, he had 
not seen, went over, and then—nothing. 

When he came to himself—for his head had 
struck on the stone—Amy and the groom were 
throwing some sea-water in his face. 

“Are you hurt, Amy?’ he asked, 

“Not in the least, but you are,” said she, with 
the greatest tenderness. Such tenderness, that it 
almost made him forget what she had said. 

‘No, I think not. Certainly not much,” he 
answered, bravely. But, when he tried to stand, 
he found himself dizzy and unable to walk. 

The groom was despatched for an easy barouche, 
and, making up a temporary couch of cushious 
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“ 


and rugs, Mrs. Satterlie sat down by the road-} bit of impassable river—something which held 


side, taking the wounded head in her lap. them both to the most external observance of 
Mr. Atchison was the first to speak. courtesy and ceremony. 
“Amy,’’ said he, “what you have told me ‘*T have written to the rector,’’ said Mr. Atch- 


has surprised me greatly. But I have to tell} ison, as Amy sat reading to him, one afternoon, 
you that I believe the rector loves you so much } while he lay on his couch, slowly recovering. 
that he is dying for love of you. I received, } ‘It will be six weeks before we hear.’’ 
before he left for India, a confidence from him— A rush of joy went through Mrs. Satterlie's 
I did not then think it meant you—before he! delicate figure, like an electric stroke. Every 
went away. Now, promise me that you will{ nerve and fibre quivered. He would then have 
recall him, and promise to be his wife. Amy, it i the great elixir of life—that of knowing himself 
will be a nobler life than that which you are} beloved by her. She who had loved him long, 
leading now. You will play a better part.’’ silently, too proud to yield, too self-willed 
‘Indeed, Mr. Atchison,’’ said the amateur ) grant the slightest concession. At that moment, 
queen, ‘I never wish to see another green- } she seemed to have drunk of some full intoxicating 
room, since that dreadful night when I was} cup. ‘ How good you are,”’ she said. 
obliged to denounce Ottilie Williams—indeed, 1 She went home to dress for Mrs. Richardson's 
do not; but I cannot explanain to Tilton.”’ great dinner, in a delicious dream. 
‘Then I shall do it,’’ said Mr. Atchison, ‘and, Her maid had orders to get out her prettiest 
Amy, bend over and kiss me. Whatever happens } things, and put before her the slippers with the 





to me—remember, I was friend to you both.” diamond buckles, which she had not seen sinve 
She did, just in time: for the barouche came } the fatal night in the green-room, when she had 
in sight, and Mr. Atchison was lifted in. charged Ottilie Williams with theft. 


The next day, Hugh McLagen dined with Mrs, } They brought back a rush of disagreeable feel- 
Satterlie. Beautiful always, everyone remarked, } ing. She could not put them on. 


that day, that she was supremely lovely. There} Then came the delightful dream back, “ He 
was coming to her a period of mental rest and } loves me—he does not love her,’ and she said: 
happiness. Her late attack of mental irritability ‘ Felicité, I will put them on. Bring them 


was being soothed away. She was more satisfac- } back.’’ 
tory and less inexplicable. Levison Lewis, who As she put her delicate foot into the right 
also dined with her, found her humble, forgiving, | slipper, she uttered a loud shriek; and, when 


almost affectionate. her maid asked eagerly what was the matter, she 
After dinner, the two men talked, not of the} declared that she was stabbed, and threw the 
woman whom they both loved, but of her. { slipper in air. 
“Generous and grand, I should say,” said; When out dropped—ihe lost Ariadne! 
Hugh MeLagen. Yes, there it was—the ring she had accused 





“Well, that is as it may be. If she ever finds } Ottilie of stealing. And then memory, reluctant, 
her master, she may be subdued to obedience. ; like a faithless housemaid, came back and told her 
But she thinks—no wonder—that it is her right | that she had dropped the ring there herself, into 
to receive all. She claims a queen’s place. } the toe of the slipper, as it stood on her table. 
There is much of the arbitrariness of self-will } She, saying the lines of her part, had done it 
about Mrs, Satterlie.”’ mechanically, and had forgotten all about it. 

“It makes a very fascinating mixture. By Alas! alas! for Mrs. Satterlie. What would 
the way, Mr. Lewis, I have brought a letter to; Tilton say to her? Would he forgive her for 
your mother, from some English friends. Where ' this last stab to the friendless hunted creatuye 
shall I find her ?”’ } whom he had confided to her charge? 

**My mother is at Lenox, with my little sister. Yes, here was the ring—the hated, the fate 
We have a box on that romantic hill-top. 1 hope} ful sapphire, of which Castellani had said, that 
you will allow me to take you there, next week.’’ ‘it had brought ‘‘ill-luck to everybody,’’ for the 

“TI should be very glad, if some business } twin rings had both been sold with the same 
which I have here will permit me.” legend, 

How Levison Lewis wanted to say: ‘‘Is the; Alas! Just as she had sacrificed everything 
business your flirtation with Mrs. Richardson?" ; for his love—just as she had measured out, with 
for he felt an absurd jealousy that any man who } full hand, the largesse she would give him, she 
ever had loved Alice Fastnesse should flirt with ; saw, as in a vision, his stern pale unforgiving face, 
a Mrs. Richardson. Between him and Hugh as he asked her whether she had been true to her 
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McLagen there was, however, a wall, a silence, a ; charge. 
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She put her hands over her face and wept; them tothe chef. I have done that myself, at 
aloud, Felicité was too accomplished a maid to} the Junior United Service.” 


notice this change of mood. She went into the 
dressing-room and closed the door. 

Mrs. Satterlie took no note of time. The din- 
ner-party was forgotten. A horse’s hoofs, coming 
hastily up to her cottage-door, alone aroused her, 

The page came in with a tender little leaflet 
of a note, written evidently in great haste, It 
was from Mrs, Richardson, saying they had waited 
a half-hour for her, and would she not come, 
as something had transpired about the lost ring. 

She bathed her eyes, and wondered if she bad 
been dreaming. Felicité dressed her hastily. 
She put on the sapphire intaglio, determined to 
make a clean breast. of it. 

When she entered the drawing-room, making a 
thousand excuses, no one saw how red her eyes 
were, and they were all too full of the recovery 
of Mrs. Richardson's sapphire to notice her. 

“We owe it all to Mr. Atchison,’’ said Mr. 
Richardson, apologetically. ‘I hope you will 
not be too much disappointed, dear Mrs. Sat- 
terlie, but it is Mrs. Richardson’s ring. The 
veiled woman who sold it proved to be a dis- 
charged maid of ours—Hortense. Beverley Stock- 
ton found it in a piece of nougat, at our dinner. 


By the way, poor Miss Ottilie Williams handed it } 
to him—so Hortense says—and he, you know, } 





But Mrs. Richardson did not like this diversion, 
“Will you go to the picnic to-morrow, Mrs. 
Satterlie?”’ she said, ostentatiously, turning her 
back on him. ‘“ Ballantyne is very anxious that 
you should come. As it is the last one this 
summer, he intends to make it very charming. 


’ Mrs. Stacy and I receive for him.’ 


“Tam going up in the country, to see Ottilie 
and Miss Huntingman,’’ said Mrs. Satterlie. «1 
start to-morrow.”’ 

This produced a little sensation, and Mra. 
Appleby looked at Mrs. Davenport. It had been 
thought by these ladies that Ottilie had been sent 
off ‘in a huff,” as Mrs. Appleby expressed it, 
because she had played so much better than Mrs. 
Satterlie did. But none of them suspected what 
had really happened. 

“T wish you would let me go with you,’’ said 
Levison Lewis, later, to Mrs. Satterlie. 

‘*No,’’ said she, in a low tone. “I am going 
alone, to throw myself on my knees before that 
girl. My apology shall be as humble as my 
offense was rank.’ 

“You are a generous woman, Mrs. Satterlie.”’ 

“Tam a horribly quick-tempered and ungov- 
ernable one,’’ said she, sadly, 

When the party of gentlemen met her at the 


has lost his life—drowned—so we must take her} Wickford boat, Hugh McLagen showed her a 


word for it. But Mr. Atchison saw Hortense 
and Beverley Stockton bathing together fre- 
quently, and he thought it over, and somehow— 
he is a very remarkable man—he put the detec- 
tives on the scent, and they have found out—they 
find out everything, you know.” 

Mr. Richardson was not very clear; but he 
would have gone on forever, he was so pleased 
that his wife had found the ring. 

Mrs. Satterlie stopped him by holding out her 
finger. On it was the replica of his wife’s ring. 


“T found it just now, in the toe of my slip-} 





London paper just received, 

‘Most important news for Miss Fastnesse,”’ 
said he. ‘Take up this paper to her.”’” And he 
pointed out a death-notice : 


“Maraaret Cuoutpnes, second wife to Rupert 
Fastnesse, Esq., at Combe Fastnesse, on July 
25th, in the fiftieth year of her age.” 


«Tell her,’’ said this constant friend, “that I 
am working in her service.’’ 

They chatted on around her, as she put the 
paper in her pocket. ‘What is it you are all 


per,’ said she, ‘the slipper which I wore on the } talking of?’ she asked, looking up at last. 


night of the private theatricals at the Casino.” 

She looked across the table at Levison Lewis 
andt Ilugh McLagen, the two who knew, alas! 
how cruelly unjust she had been. But it was the 
latter who chivalrously came to her rescue, by 
turning the conversation. 

“Your chef is an admirable one,” he said, 
addressing Mrs. Richardson. ‘And he makes 
all this sugar-work, does he? And it was help- 
ing him to the construction of the work, on a 
similar temple to this, that you lost the ring? 
Really, very interesting. I should like to see 
this artist. Why, you know, in England, we 





“Quite an event on the avenue, last night. 
Mrs. Richardson got her ring just in time,’’ is 
the reply. 

“There was a burglary,’’ said Ballantyne, 
offering Mrs. Satterlie some superb roses, which 
she received smilingly. ‘‘'Too bad of you, by the 
way, to thus run away from my picnic,’’ he added. 

‘But you have not told me about the burg- 
lary?’ said Mrs, Satterlie, as the boat began to 
move off. a 

CHAPTER XVII. 
Tue Reverend Tilton Huntingman was getting 


take people into our club-kitchens and introduce ; tired of warm climates. He had arrived at 
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Ceylon, to which sunny isle he had gone to do{ spent so much money on their harbors, and then 
honor to the shade of Reginald Heber; he had} walked back to his hotel, to learn to his annoy- 
been up to the mountains; he had seen Adam’s } ance that his steamer would not sail for three days. 
Peak ; he had visited the old Buddhist teenplde.§ Three days! It was an eon of time. Hereto- 
He had bought cat’s-eyes, with their shifting } fore, in the sleepy air of the oldest of nations, 
light, moon-stones, and star-stones, for his friends } three thousand years had seemed to him but as a 
at home, and he was thinking of buying some} moment. There was nothing, however, to do but 
sapphires which a native dealer offered him very to wait. 
cheap; but he remembered, with a sigh, that the And, as he looked at Catharine’s letter again, 
last sapphire which he offered at her shrine had ; he found that it was a very old letter. It had 
; 





not brought him much favor with the woman whom } traveled all over the East—which is a large place 
he loved. It was an intaglio, he remembered, } —for him. 
bought in Rome, that last one. No, he would} The next day he got a much younger letter. It 
buy no more sapphires. had traveled fast and quickly. 1t was from Amy. 
He had now come down to Colombo, an Eng- } It told of the finding of the ring, and of her 
lish colony, whence steamers departed and came } bitter, bitter repentance. This he did not tear 
from England, Marseilles, Hamburg, Trieste, } and throw into the sea. But he walked out, 
Calcutta, Bombay, and China; and he found him- ; sought the native jewel-merchant, and bought of 
self glad to see gas-lamps, and well-paved streets, ; him another cat’s-eye. 





and a clean comfortable city once more, After all, the Reverend Tilton Huntingman was 
Here he was to meet his letters, and hence he; mortal, like the rest of us. 

was to start for home, 
Somehow he had been thinking much of Cath- CHAPTER XVIII. 

arine, much of Ottilie, and oh! how much of } Hanson had never been a Mormon. He had 


Amy, He had heard all about the Levison} never, so the heads of power at Salt Lake City 
Lewis trouble, and Amy's performance of her} wrote to Mr. Robarts Ives, been their agent. 
part of the contract to protect that poor girl, } That was all his own fable, gotten up to deceive 
when Mrs, Levison Lewis had requested her to} Bessie, and that he might reach the woman for 


leave. whom he had conceived so powerful a passion. 
‘ How generous and how good she was. Would} He was simply a rascal on his own hook, and, 
she ever—”’ finding himself thwarted in his attempt at 
Well, that was a dream in which he dared not} abducting the girl, he had gone back to his old 
indulge. profession, and had become, through the curious 


When he got to his hotel, he found his letters. } logic of circumstances, a groom to Ballantyne. 
One was from Catharine, It told him the miser-; Beverley Stockton, who hired the grooms and 
able story of the loss of the ring, the accusation ! other retainers of this profuse service during his 
made by Mrs. Satterlie, aud of the retreat of } term of toadyism, had thus become acquainted 
Ottilie to Sycamore Bridge. ; with Hanson; and, at an early period of the 

The other was from Mr. Atchison, and it gave } summer, had found out all about Ottilie and her 
him what would have been the welcome assur- } history. Hortense, an old servant with Hanson 
ance, if he had read it first, of Amy’s love. at Combe Fastnesse, had joined the confederacy, 

How quickly a cup can be dashed from the} and had been, at the last, Stockton’s agent in 
lips. He felt, for a moment, that he could never | selling Mrs. Richardson’s ring. No one knew 
care for Amy Satterlie again—that her love had } whether Stockton had promised Hanson to help 
come too late. He did not reason that he had} him carry off Miss Williams, but there were those 
known Alice Fastnesse and her story before he saw } who suspected that a quarrel on that subject had 
much of her. He forgot that she had then been } led to Stockton’s death. 
in his house as a daughter almost. He went} All this unknown and unexpected coil of cir- 
down to the Indian Ocean, over which blew those { cumstances had baffled Mr. Robarts Ives. 
spicy breezes of which the good bishop sings in the i He was looking for a Mormon, when he should 
familiar hymn, and, tearing Mr. Atchison's letter } have been looking for a groom, who drove past 
into a thousand pieces, he threw it out to sea, } him every day on the avenue at Newport. But the 
and after them he very foolishly threw a valuable } death of Mrs. Fastnesse, and a certain warrant 
cat’s-eye, which he had intended to put, some; from Scotland Yard, had determined Hugh 
day, amongst Amy’s jewels, McLagen to strike a blow which he had been 

He walked up and down the pier, sat on a: waiting to strike for weeks—nay, months. 
pile of artificial stone, wondered why the English } He and Mr. Robarts Ives had been very pa 
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tiently weaving their meshes about the unlucky 
Dubceuf, who, had he known what was coming, 
might have thrown a little convenient arsenic into 
those plats which Mr. McLagen had praised. 

When an official walked into his cottage and 
pronounced the name Fromentin, Dubceuf turned 
whiter than the whitest pulverized sugar, and 
gave himself up at once, only asking time to kiss 
his poor deformed Jeanne. 

It was he who had poisoned the chocolates 


to poison his mistress, whom he hated, and 
whose diamonds he and Hortense had looked 
upon with longing eyes. 

Turning out so disastrously, however, in the; 
main intent, it had occurred to this worthy pair | 
to remain at Combe Fastnesse after Alice disap- 
peared. Thus the two crimes were charged to 
her—the murder and the theft: for the diamonds 
went to London by another hand. 

Mr. Fastnesse was entirely under his wife's 








Hanson, saying that he had become, by an acci- 
dent, the possessor of her watch. He added that 
he “should come to Miss Catharine’s cottage that 
evening, and that, if she wished to see it again, 
she must see him, and see him alone.’’ There 
was nothing in the letter to condemn him, even 
if he were arrested, and it was written in a hand 
different from that of the anonymous letters. 
But, then and there, Mrs. Satterlie remembered 


} the burglary. Of course, Mrs. Satterlie and 
which Alice had ignorantly given to poor little; Alice were frightened. 
Rupert. He did it, not to poison the child, but } 


Of course, they were 
for having the cottage surrounded by a cordon of 
armed villagers; and there would have been an 
instant rush for the telegraph-wire. 

But Miss Catharine laid a strong hand on both. 
‘¢ Now,”’ said she, “leave this to me. 1 feel that I 


have been but an humble factor in your history, 
my dear. 

} the period. My gentleman is about to walk into 
; the veriest trap that he ever dreamed of. He 


Now, I am to become the Fouché of 


} thinks Sycamore Bridge is a remote spot, and that 
he can frighten two lone women. Now keep quiet, 


influence; and, when she asserted that no other : I shall walk down the street and see Ezra this 
person could have been criminal in this transac- morning, who is deputy-sheriff, and this evening I 
tion but his daughter, he was powerless. Alice } shall borrow your foolish arrangement of lace and 





had a trial—it can be read to-day in the ‘Causes ; 


ribbons, Alice, to put over my head. On second 


Célébre"’—with no friend but her rejected lover, } thought, I will put on your wadded bedizened 


Hugh McLagen, to stand by her against the scorn, ; tea-gown. 


the horror, and the shame. She was acquitted 
for there was no evidence to convict her; but, 
as she had said: “Such a trial and such an 
soquittal were worse than a condemnation!” 
Had the servants been then and there arrested 


all would have gone well. But this, Mrs. Fast- 


nesse had forbidden ; and it was proved that Alice } 


had bought some chocolate bonbons in London, ‘a 


that point, no inquiry had been made. The arrest 
of Hortense, who had been proved to be dishonest 
in the family of Mr. Richardson, was the first | 
suceess of Mr. Robarts Ives. 
Fromentin was the second. 
inal of all, Hanson, so far escaped them. 


Until he was caught, Alice Fastnesse was not } 


tafe. He had shown great cunning—marvelous 


to them than Utah. 


honor of out-doing all the detectives. 
Of course, in the propitiatory expiatory visit of } 
Mrs. Satterlie to Sycamore Bridge, there had been | 


much conversation, and many dropped thrends } 
were picked up. Three women can do much ‘ 


talking in three days, and it was on the morning 
@ the third that Alice produced a letter from 








»$ No one had come, 


} tremblingly into the best bed-room. 
few days before the death of little Rupert. On } 


The arrest of } 
But the worst crim-! Sycamore Bridge at twelve, 


Yes, I am about to become frivolous, 


:} Do youand Amy Satterlie keep quiet and go to 


bed. No matter if you hear me shriek. I shall 
merely do it to keep up appearances,” 

Nine o'clock found the three women nervous, 
Miss Catharine sent her ser- 
vant to bed, went upstairs, and dressed herself in 
Alice's gown. Then she locked Amy and Alice 
After this, 
she descended, put out all the lights, shut up her 
house, and sat down to wait in a dreary and 
, ghastly moonlight, which partly revealed to her 
the loneliness about her. 

She remembered that a train went throngh 
and she rightly 
judged that Hanson’s visit would be late. 

It was indeed nearly eleven when she heard 


‘the steps of two men on her neat gravel-walk, 
resource. ‘They tracked him by his anonymous } 
letters: and Mr. Atchison began to suspect, after | 
the burglary at Joachim’s, that he was nearer } 


They came up and tried the front door, which was 
locked. Then they went around to a long window 
on the piazza. At this they worked for some 


‘ time; finally opened it and jumped in, striking a 
It was Miss Catharine, however, who had the | 


match as they did so. Miss Catharine allowed 


; them to go to her dining-room, where a silver tea- 


; pot had been temptingly left out. 
men bagged it. 

“Let that alone; that ain’t the game I’m 
after,” said Hanson. 

At that moment, a tall veiled figure opened the 


One of the 


} door, and said, in a whisper: 
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‘Hanson, have you brought the watch ?’’ 

‘* Now, then! catch her,”’ said Hanson, spring- 
ing toward her, 

At this moment, the veiled figure gave a loud 
shriek. The two men muffled the head quickly, 
which was exactly what Miss Catharine wished 
them to do, and, each taking an arm, hurried that 
respectable old maid out of her own house, and 
down the village street, 

She pretended to faint. She resisted. She 
tried toscream. Butin vain. She was abducted. 

They carried her to the railway-station, where 
one drowsy overworked boy, the sole custodian, 
had gone to sleep, and they deposited their kick- 
ing struggling burden on a bench. 

‘‘ We shall have to tie her feet, I’m thinking,” 
said Hanson. 

‘*No, you won’t. I am troubled with the rheu- 
matism,”’ said Miss Catharine, throwing off the 
shawl, 

Never did she get over the pride and delight 
of her heart, when she saw, by his own lantern, 
Hanson’s disappointment at finding whom he had 
abducted. 

Ezra, the deputy-sheriff, and his men, crawled 
out from under the platform at this moment, and, 
seizing the two burglars from behind, soon pin- 
ioned them with ropes which had been hastily 
unwound from the clothes-lines. 

‘Feel in his pocket for a watch,’ said Miss 
Catharine, removing the Spanish mantilla from 
ber gray head. 

‘ Hanson, you are guilty of burglary twice: the 
stealing of a watch and the abducting of a female. 
Yes, you have abducted me. It will give you 
twenty years behind stone walls, I suspect.” 

And Miss Catharine, who had no great sense 
of humor, was yet so amused at her own abduc- 
tion, that she laughed out loud, and for almost 
the first time, let us record, in her whole career. 

She took the watch, and walked off alone up the 
Village street, home, quite satisfied as she saw the 
two ruffians carried off to the jail, Before she left 
the group, however, she paused, and said: ‘‘I wish 
it was a safer old place, that jail, Ezra: you had 


better sit up all night and watch these villains.” | 


“ Yes’m, we was goin’ to,’’ said Ezra, with true 
Yankee phlegm. 

“Ring down the curtain—the play is ended,” 
said Amy Satterlie, as Miss Catharine handed 
Alice her watch and told her story. 

‘You are a heroine, if ever there was one,” 
said she to Catharine. 

“No, I am not,” said that lady. ‘I simply 
have common sense, which you and Tilton never 
did have, and I never was afraid of anything in 
my life.” 





‘Weren't you afraid they would kill you?” 
asked Alice, throwing her trembling arms around 
her preserver. 

“No, my dear. They certainly would not hurt 
me, if I were Alice Fastnesse, you know; and, as 
soon as they found out who I was, they lost all 
interest in me. And then I did not throw off 
the shawl until I saw Ezra’s red head emerging 
from under the platform. And now let us go to 
bed and sleep soundly till morning.” 

After Fromentin and Hortense had been safely 
despatched to England, to await their trial there, 
and after Hanson had been thoroughly tucked 
away in a safer place than the Sycamore jail, 
Hugh McLagen and Levison Lewis paid a visit 
to Lenox. The October woods were at their 
brightest. It was the most glorious late linger- 
ing autumn, and little Elly was at the fullest 
state of belledom. A week in her society, with 
walks and picnics, and expeditions to the Bash- 
bish, to Stockbridge Bowl, to the home of the lee 
King, and. various other localities, began to tell 
on Hugh McLagen, and he began to think~ 
perhaps remotely—that when he had done with 
the old love, that perhaps he might be taking on 
with a new. Elly was very, very pretty, very 
sweet, very ingenuous. Qne especial charm she 
had to perfection—she liked to talk about her 
former governess; and when, to her listening 
ear, Hugh told the long and involved story of 
Alice Fastnesse, modestly trying to hide his own 
part in her deliverance, the pretty young girl 
jumped up off her mossy bank—for they had 
paused in a walk in the woods, behind their com- 
panions—and, seizing his hand, she said, with 
tears in her blue eyes: 

“You have been a true friend, a good friend, 
to my poor Ottilie—Alice—what shall I call her? 
I see it all, Mr, McLagen—you loved her, and I 
love you for it.”’ 

‘She is to be your sister, you know. She is 
to marry your brother,” said he, slowly. 

‘*Marry my brother? Marry old Levison? 
Why, he isn’t half good enough for her,’’ said Elly, 
“Mr. McLagen, she ought to marry you. Youare 
good enough forher. And then mamma says you 
are such a splendid match. She says you have 
five castles—two in Scotland, and three in Eng 
land; and that your father is a baronet; and that 
you will be Sir Hugh some day; and that your 
wife will be Lady McLagen; and that you are 
nearly as good as if you were the son of an earl.” 

“Your mother is too kind,’ said Hugh 
McLagen, laughing behind his mustache, and 
finding Elly prettier in every gesture. 

“I suppose you could marry one of the 
Queen’s, daughters, if you wished to,’’ said Elly. 
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“Oh, no! I could not do that,” said he, “and 
between ourselves, Miss Lewis, I do not wish to. 
1 prefer to find my little princess—well, perhaps 
in—an enchanted wood—something like this !’’ 

And he plucked a bunch of the late-blooming 
blue gentians, as he left the wood; and Elly took 
them shyly, scarcely looking at them; but when 
‘she got home she hid them away very carefully, 
and she wondered if fairy-tales ever came true, and 
if those very sweet unusual blue gentians meant 
anything in the language of flowers; and if a tall 
brown handsome strong foreign gentleman, with 
five castles, one too who had known and loved her 
dear governess, would ever think twice of such a 
poor little goose as she was; and she sighed, and 
feared not ! 





CHAPTER XIX. 

Socrery did not find out the true story of Alice 
Fastnesse until she was entirely cleared of any 
suspicion of evil. They had therefore a grudge 
against her. If Stockton had only told all that 
he knew, while she was playing at the Casino— 
if they could only have suspected that Ballan- 


‘tyne’s groom was such a dangerous and romantic 


character, how that would have enhanced the 
interest of that slow and stupid summer! 

As to the “ position” of Mrs. Richardson, the 
summer had been an important epoch in that 
somewhat dubious but momentous situation, She 
had become very much the fashion, without 
having sacrificed any important principle. Mrs. 
Stacy invited her, ever after, to all her fastest 
suppers, and the Brooks family took her up tre- 
mendously. She made the common mistakes for 
& year or two, and tried to keep “unworthy 
people’’ out of society; was a little too aware 
that it was an honor to be a patroness, etc.; but 
she soon toned down into “good form,” and now 
is a distinguished leader of New York society. 
She never quite forgave Hugh McLagen, particu- 


larly after he became engaged to that foolish little 


chit—Elly Lewis, tothe eternal and the enormous 
delight of Mrs. Lewis, who cannot sufficiently 
glory in the two English alliances of her son and 
her daughter. ‘I have placed them so well,” 


‘she says, really thinking she has done it all her. 


self. For Mr. Fastnesse died, in the course of 
events, leaving a very large fortune to his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Levison Lewis, so that her son and his 


- wife are almost as wealthy as her daughter. 


But Levison had not waited for that. His 
Indian experience flowered out into’ @ “book— a 
most successful book; and, when Alice put her 
hand in his, at the altar, he felt that he had 
found his career and his happiness together. In 
fact, they went to India for their wedding jour- 





ney. He took her off into the dusky mysterious 
poetic land, the oldest of countries, and there 
they buried regrets and sorrows, the shadow 
of which, otherwise, might have long clung to 
Alice, and unfitted her for the jostle and the 
hurry of our modern world. 

She had made no mistake this time. She had 
found the rest and the happiness for which she 
had been so long looking. Here was the worthy 
reward for all she had innocently suffered. ‘The 
world said that she descended from her own 
pedestal, to burn incense before an idol—not 
so great as he should have been for such a 
worshiper, perhaps; even the Reverend Tilton 
Huntingman thought so. But she was glad— 
she was satisfied. Her husband understood her 
veiled nature. It came to him as had done the 
Indian dreams—the mysteries—without his ask- 
ing why. 

No one before had got to the depths: no one 
had found that her pride was sensitiveness, her 
coldness modesty—that she was haughty because 
she was humble. But she loved him dearly, 
devotedly, passionately, and therefore she gave 
him the key. An humble knight, he received the 
accolade on his knees. They unlocked the book 
of their love under the golden suns of India. 
He took her to see where he had lived and 
dreamed before he knew her. Oh, how glorified 
they were now—those scenes ! 

And dear to him as life and light were her self- 
surrender, her love, confidence, and belief. They 
brought him up to his highest standard, to his 
best work, which proved to be something better 
than private theatricals. ‘‘ You have made me 
over, my love,” he said, gratefully. 

Combe Fastnesse was sold—the associations 
were too painful—and they have come home to 
live. Home to the new America, where the 
happiest homes are, and theirs is one which all 
men envy. 

Mrs. Satterlie protested awhile for her normal 
liberty, even after the Reverend Tilton had asked 
again. She said that ‘‘ she never could sit in the 
rector’s pew. It would be too much for her.”’ 
It began to look to him as if she was too pevil- 
ously capricious for any man to woo and wear. 
She accepted the cat’s-eye, and took Levison’s 
blue turquoise, and twisted the blue Ariadne 
round her finger, and then declared that she 
would send them all to a fancy fair and sell them. 
Oh, she behaved badly. 

Catharine hoped that she would continue to 
behave very badly, and went often to look at the 
Dresden shepherdesses, and the crowded boudoir, 
and the tea-gowns; and told Tilton that she 
thought Amy grew “more frivolous as she grew 
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older—yes, more frivolous every day.’’ ‘Tilton } parlor, looking at the illuminated missal—Mr. 
looked sadly into the fire on hearing this, and ; Atchison’s gift. 

then would go again and lose himself in the} ‘I was looking at this for the first time,” said 
magnetic power of those eyes; and Mrs, Satterlie : the Reverend Tilton, ‘the night Alice Fastnesse 
would promise to marry him—next month. ; came here to claim my protection. I should have 

How to hold her to this determination became ; turned her away, but for that picture.”’ 
now the problem. He pointed to the Good Samaritan. 

And their good friend, Mr. Atchison, helped “That would have been very unworthy of Mr. 
them by a most unexpected act of self-devotion. } Atchison, if you had, Tilton,’’ said his wite. 

He had been ailing ever since his accident, “Yes, Amy, and of you. Since the golden 
and, as the winter went on and on, each cold} drops of your life divine have dropped from 
storm seemed to be the event which helped to 3 your heart into mine, I have grown much more 
loosen the golden chain. ‘ charitable.’”’ 

He felt the day coming, and he sent for Amy. ‘Oh, nonsense, Tilton; you know you would 
Whether he had been seriously ill before or not, } give away anything—your reputation even—if 


whether the accident had given him some internal } anyone asked you for it.” 


injury, or whether the calm resolute prosaic man 


of business was dying of a broken heart, no one , 


knew, and no one inquired. 

He showed.all the old courage and fortitude, 
all the quiet self-control of a lifetime. He had 
been what they call a very successful man all his 
days, yet he was only too well aware that the 
good which he had most desired was kept from 
him. The heart knoweth its own bitterness, 

Amy was dreadfully shocked when she saw 
how changed he was. She had looked om death 
before, and she knew his fateful signal. She 





could not keep the tears out of her eyes, as he } 


‘It was a risk, that endorsing of an unknown 
girl—giving her a false name,’’ said the rector, 
thinking back over that troublous time. “If I 
had only had you here to advise me. What 
should you have said, my wife?’ 

“T should have probably given you very bad 
advice, Tilton,” 

‘You are always spending all your misdirected 
energy trying to quench my belief in you, Amy. 
But, let me tell you, it can’t be done.’’ 

“Take care! Don’t praise me too much. I 
shall become intoxicated, if you do,’’ said Mrs. 
Tilton Huntingman, 


held out his hand. She knelt by his bed-side, “T think I did right: at least I hope I did, and 
“Don’t cry, Amy,” said he, “I am quite} she is happy and safe, Amy, are you happy? 
ready to go. I want you to make me a promise, | Do you miss your old life? Is this a dull one?’ 
and to be firm and true to it, Do not keep the } asked her husband, 
rector out of his happiness any longer. Lifeistoo; ‘Tilton, don’t talk to me of dullness, The 
short to temporize. Believe me, Amy, when you life of a popular rector’s wife dull? Why, I am 
come to this hour to which I am hastening, you} in a state of activity, excitement, authority, 
will be sorry that you have delayed making that } anxiety, and joy, and work from morning until 
good fellow as blessed as he deserves, Amy, I | night; and, Tilton, I know what repose means 
loved you, too, I wanted to marry you. It} now, too, It was because I loved you—and | 
would have been a great sacrifice for you, so} feared—I feared you did not altogether worship 
I did not ask it, But you owe me something. | me-—that I was so restless,” 
Marry Tilton Huntingman,” The rector took her in his arma, The world 
Good man, true friend—he did not get what i seemed hardly large enough for his happiness, 
he wanted in this world; but we may be very } as he folded her to his heart, 
sure there is a world where he will get it. “Stop, dear; there comes Boggles with the 
coal-scuttle,”” 
CHAPTER XX, ‘No matter—let him come. There is nothing 
Tue rector and his wife sat in the rectory-{ to be ashamed of,” said the rector, 
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BY FANNY L. MORTON. 


Tie rose braves out the storms of May— 
Beat down, it blooms again ; 

But on some chill November day, 
It dios, in icy rain, 


So youth rebounds, The deepest grief, 
The sharpest sorrows go. 

But when age comos, the fight is brief, 
It sinks beneath the blow. 
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THE BURGLARY AT ARCHERS’. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDIOT. 





Gzratp Lenox had spent the winter in Cuba, } said to himself; and frequently, during his thirty- 


but, having business in Chicago, went there in 
the spring. It was June before his affairs were 
arranged, and, as he had no longings for the dust 
and heat of New York, he determined to go to a 
charming valley which he knew of, hidden away 


six hours’ journey, he amused himself by pie- 
turing their reunion: how he would listen to 
Tom’s hearty words of welcome, how he would 
sun his heart in Edith’s radiant smiles, how he 
would cause his curly-headed little god-son to 


in the mountain-heart of Pennsylvania, where he } shout and shriek by insidious pinches and tick- 


had friends of whom he was very fond. 
He and Tom Archer, indeed, bad been like 
brothers since childhood. Not even Tom’s mar- 


lings. 


It was about four o’clock in the afternoon, when 
he reached his destination. He saw no one at 


riage had interrupted the intimacy ; for Tom had ‘the station whom he recognized, and there was 


sensibly chosen Gerald’s favorite cousin for his { 


wife, and this had made the friendship, if any- 
thing, closer than ever. 

Three years previous to the period of which I 
am writing, Archer's health had been so much 
injured by a fall from a horse that the physicians 
ordered him to give up his profession, recom- 
mending o quiet life in the country for an indef- 
inite season, So they had established themselves 
in that mountain-retreat, and, when Lenox went 
to see them, a few months later, he found them 
convinced that they had discovered a new Garden 
of Eden, and was almost ready to agree with their 
verdict. 

Circumstances had since prevented his repeat- 
ing his visit, though the trio had often met in 
town, besides enjoying divers journeys in com- 
pany; and it had been a settled thing that Lenox 
was to apend several months at their place when 
he returned from Cuba, Numerous letters had 
beon exchanged during the winter; but, since 
leaving New Orleans, Lenox had received no 
answer to either of the epistios he had written; 
he knew, however, that replies must have been 
sont, for if Tom was sometimes a little dilatory, 
as happy. men are apt to be, Edith never failed 
to do her duty as, a correspondent as faithfully 
as she did in every other respect, 

Gerald was not due at Vernon until July; but 
the tiresome law-suit, which had taken him West, 
unexpectedly r ful 
for him, too—weeks before he had ventured to 
hope would be the case, so he found himself free 
to follow his own devices, 

He was in the buoyant spirits natural to a man 
who has just achieved a signal triumph, and it 
struck him that to take his friends by surprise 
Would be delightful, He could not arrive too 
soon, too unexpectedly, or remain too long, he 


hed a eonclusion. 








no conveyance to be hired except a rickety old 
covered buggy, that looked more like the skele- 
ton of some appalling antediluvian beetle than 
any attempt at a Christian wagon. He remem- 
bered a pleasant path, leading through a green 
meadow, along a willow-bordered brook, and 
across an odorous pine-wood, which would bring 
him to the house he sought after less than an 
hour’s leisurely walk. So he decided to walk. 

Leaving his luggage at the depot, therefore, to 
be sent for, he set out, skirting the tiny hamlet, 
which seemed asleep in the soft light, and strik- 
ing off into a clover-scenied pasture. The brook 
looked even prettier than his recollection of it, 
and sang songs which whiled him, being dreamy 
and imaginative by nature, into all manner of 
sunny visions, The pine-wood was as fascinating 
to his eyes as an enchanted forest to some wan- 
derer in a mediwval romance; and the oven 
sional glimpses of the bronze and purple hills, 
that he caught through openings between the 
straight boles of the trees, somehow set him 
dreaming of Soracte and the story-haunted envi- 
rons of Rome, among which he had strayed with 
the Archers soon after their wedded happiness 
began. 
At length he came out on the brow of a hill, 
from whence he looked down on his friend's 
domain, The house was a rambling irregular 
structure, with wings, and gables, and broad 
verandahs buried in blossoming vines, full of 
quaint odd-cornered rooms, and passages in 
unexpected places that did not lead anywhere 
in particular, but seemed to have branched forth 
with the intention of forming a labyrinth, in the 
mazes of which a new visitor was certain daily 
to lose himself half a dozen times during the 
first week of bis stay. 

In front a broad lawn, dotted me oh and 
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beloved by round-eyed robins, sloped down to} lame John, the gardener; but not even their 
the river; a great orchard stretched away to the } ghosts appeared or answered. 
right; and on the left spread an immense old- ‘Everybody out—how provoking!"’ was his 
fashioned garden, which Mrs, Archer's good ; second reflection. ‘ Probably there's ao fair, or 
taste induced her to leave untouched by the dev- ; circus, or some other enormity in progress over 
astating hand of change. Sat the ‘county-town—what do they call the 
The sun shone, The white fleecy clouds sailed } place?—and masters, and maids, and men have 
slowly away towards the zenith, The river ‘ all gone off to enjoy it in true country-fashion.” 
laughed. The birds sang. For a few instants, | Then he cried aloud, as indignantly as if 
Lenox stood lost in the entrancing delight which } answering some obviously idiotic question put by 
the quiet loveliness of the scene called up. But ‘ a visible by-stander : 
the recollection of Edith and Tom soon aroused | “Hungry? Well, I should say so! I could 
him, and he sped down the hill like a school-boy, | eat little Gerald, bones and all, if I cculd Iny 
80 eager, now the meeting was near, that he} hands on him; and I would, too, just to 
longed to fly. He leaped the orchard-fence and punish those wretches for not being at home and 
took a path which led towards the house. He} expecting me. Luckily I know where the pantry 
was sure at that hour to find the husband and } is, and Minerva, like the wise far-seeing goddess 
wife on the front piazza: Tom, the lazy, lux-{ she is, never leaves it empty of good things, to 
uriously reclining in a hammock, smoking like solace the weary and famished.”’ 
a three-tailed bashaw ; Edith, in the daintiest of He made for the pantry accordingly. There 
white costumes, seated near in an easy-chair, } was cold chicken; there were tarts; there was 
reading aloud; the two dogs curled up at her cheese; there was a basin of milk, with rich cream 
feet, the Maltese cat perched on Tom’s shoulder, } mantling on its surface: and his soul was content. 


and the tame crow casting about for a convenient 


opportunity to disturb the quiet by an assault on | 


whole scene as he had seen it a score of times. 

He shut the orchard-gate softly, and walked } 
gently across the turf, so that no warning of his ; 
approach could reach even the keen-eared dogs ; 
turned the corner of the house; and, before he } 
reached the verandah-steps, uttered a war-whoop 
which would have done credit to a Camanche. 

There was no answer save a long low echo, and } 
the querulous chirp of half a score of robins, 
that flew out from the grass and took refuge in 
the tallest troe. Lenox dashed up the steps. 
The verandah was vacant. The doors and win- 
dows were shut—the former even locked, as he | 
discovered when he tried the knob. His first } 
sensation was just what anybody's would have 
been: a feeling of injury, as keen as it was un- 
reasonable.’ Then he glanced about. There was 
the hammock, with Tabby asleep in it. There 
was Edith’s arm-chair, and on the table beside 
it an open novel. These sights removed a little 
of the doleful depression which had shot over 
him, Doubtless,” he thought, “the husband 
and wife had gone out to drive, and old Minerva, 
the cook, had fastened the main entrance during 
their absence.”’ 

Filled with this idea, he went around to the 
back of the house, opened the kitchen-door, and 
looked in, But the room was vacant—so were 
suoh other rooms as he peeped into. He called 


some one of the animals. Lenox could see “y 








He arranged the viands on a table, with 
rapid hands—of course, managing to spill a good 
deal of milk over the floor—dropping half the 
tarts from the plate, and stepping on them when 
he tried to pick them up: he was a man, you 
know, so that he performed these feats goes 
without saying. Like a man, too, he was hard- 
ened and impenitent, and only said: 

“Serves them right. If I could, I'd eat up 
every edible morsel the larder holds, and laugh 
at their misery when they bring back their empty 
stomachs—the monsters.” 

He sat down and ate and drank as he had not 
done in six months. At last, he was brought to 
a realizing sense of the awful havoc he had 
wrought, by seeing Tabby suddenly appear. 
She mounted on the board, regarding the skeleton 


} of the chicken and the plates denuded of food, 


at first with astonished eyes, and then with those 
of cutting reproach, as they fell on the intruder, 

“By Jove, Tab, I don’t wonder you stare,” 
he said, beginning to laugh. ‘This performance 
will be a standing joke against me, and I shan't 
hear the last of it in a hurry.” 

He wanted to smoke; but his tobacco- pouch 
was empty. Luckily he knew where ‘l'om’s pro- 
vision was to be found, and went into a sitting: 
room in seargh of it. Having kindled his ceuser, 
he had leisure to become oppressed by tho silence 
of the dwelling, so he flung open the front 
windows, set wide the doors, estnblivhed himself 
on the verandah in Edith's pet chair, and pre 


for Minerva, and he called for the parlor-maid, } pared to wait with what patience he might for 
by name Mehitable Cassandra, and he called for {the return of bis friends. 
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Tabby followed him out, and sat on her tail 
staring at him, and telling a long story in a 
series of discontented plaintive mews. 

“T’ve no doubt it’s a clear explanation, Tab,” 
he said, “and a virtuous reproof of my greedi- 
ness, into the bargain; but man is so much more 
ignorant an animal than a cat, that though you 
can understand my speech, I am incapable of 
comprehending yours. Anyhow, your conversa- 
tion oppresses me-—the voice of conscience could 
not sound more upbraiding—so I should feel 
obliged if you would depart.” 

Meantime, the day wore on. When he thought 
that at least two hours had elapsed, he looked at 
his watch, but found that it had been only about 
thirty minutes. 

“ By Jove!’’ said he, “I shall go as mad as a 
dancing dervish, if this goes on. What did you 
propose, Tab? That last ‘mew’ sounded like a 
wise suggestion of some sort. Shave? Have a 
bath? So I will! Those fiends won't appear 
before dusk, and I shan’t be able to get my lug- 
gage to-night. Luckily, Tom’s clothes fit me— 
he’s an awful dandy, even in these wilds—l’ll 
take my pick‘of his newest and best.” 

He went into the kitchen again. The fire was 
Nearly out by this time, but he kindled it again, 

@ boiling water, and started off upstairs 
the chamber which had been his on his 
former visit. 

The room looked as cheerful and inviting as 
ever, and, after a long approving glance, he 
crossed the hall to a small apartment in which 
Tom’s wardrobe and toilette-articles were kept, 
and adjacent to which was a closet containing a 
shower-bath. 

He hunted out razors and brushes, and 
shaved leistirely. Then, before commencing his 
ablutions, he searched with an unscrupulous ! 
hand in bureau-drawers, among the shirts, 
collars, and cravats, and selected from the ward- 
robe a very stunning new gray flannel suit, the 
coat of which he tried on. 


The performance ended at length, leaving him 

a more cheerful, and consequently a better, man, 
He went back to his own chamber, after this, an 
apartment which overlooked the garden, a side 
: of the house he had not seen before to-day. 
{Going to the window he beheld a picture, so 
} pretty, that he never forgot it. 
$ Seated on a bench, at the lower end of the 
‘garden, and just this side of a rustic summer- 
‘ house that stood at its extreme boundary, was 
}@ young girl with one of the sweetest faces he 
had ever seen. She was occupied, apparently, 
with some pretty bit of needlework; but her 
s eyes had a far-away look, and there was a soft 
smile on her face, as if she was engaged in a 
pleasant reverie. He was wondering who she 
was thinking of— Happy fellow, if a man,’’ he 
} enid—and who she could he: for he had never 
) seen her before; when suddenly, from below, 
came the sound of a woman’s voice, crying in 
} shrill alarm: 
$ «Marian! Marian!” 
The girl started, looked around, and, leaving 
her work-basket on the bench, hurried to the 
house, while the voice went on, more excitedly 
than ever: 
; “T tell you there’s somebody in the house, 
{ I was taking my afternoon nap, and, when I woke 
;up and came downstairs, I found the kitchen- 
table full of empty dishes. Where can the 
servants be? Minerva! John!” 
} «You know the servants are all out, dear,”’ 
; said the other, composedly, joining her in what 
Lenox supposed was the kitchen. ‘Yes, some- 
body has certainly been here.” 

“Now, who can those women be?’ thought 
Lenox. “ Visitors from town, no doubt. Well, 
Edith and Tom must be close behind. Good; let 
them have a fright.” 

He stood still, laughing in silent but intense 
enjoyment, waiting for the steps to return. The 
first voice now resumed : 

“There must have been ten tramps, at least, 














“ By Jove!” was his exclamation again, “old 
Tom has grown thinner: it fits me like a glove. | 
May Thomas's shadow never increase, for then 
I need not be troubled if I arrive luggageless 
under his hospitable roof. The old monster—not 
to be at home: a pterodactyl would have more 
bowels.”’ 

He carried the clothes into his own apartment, 
purloining also a comfortable bath-robe of Turkish 
stuff, undressed, and, attired now only in this 
white mantle—which gave him the look of a 
Bedouin Arab—he shut himself in the closet, 


to eat all that. Why, there isn’t a sorap of any- 


thing left.” 


“Oh, by Jove!” thought Lenox, “that’s too 
good,” 

“They're hidden in the house,” continued the 
voice. ‘You shan’t go upstairs, Marian—you 
shan’'! You'll be murdered. Help—bhelp! 
Thieves—fire—murder !”’ 

“Do stop,’” cried the other, in tones half- 
laughing, yet half-frightened. ‘There is nobody 
to help—there’s nothing to do. Of course the 
tramps are gone. Minerva forgot to lock the 





threw off the mantle, and splashed and spluttered 
to his heart's content. 
Vou. LXXXVII.—21. 


kitchen—I must see what they have taken.” 
“ You shan’t go up—you shan’t!”’ 
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But, whomsoever she might be, it was evident ; bony woman, made up of angles, and fifty years 

that she was coming, and very rapidly, too. ‘ old at least, with a face like an owl’s. She peered 

Gerald remembered his condition. He was con- { up at the window, shrieked louder than a steam- 

scious that a lady appcared at the top of the } whistle, and pulled the girl back, crying: 

stairs just as he reached his door. Safe now, he; ‘I saw him—I saw him—such an awful-look- 


4 
Q 


turned the key, then listened and laughed. ‘ing monster. Come away—let us run to Mr, 
‘‘ What is it?’ shrieked the voice from below. ; Hyde’s.’”’ For, in his eagerness to keep the 
‘‘ Somebody is in the blue-room, and has locked * other in sight, Lenox had unconsciously leaned 





the door,’’ came the answer. ‘ forward too much and revealed himself. 
‘¢ Come down—come down.”’ $ «Run a full mile, and leave him to rifle the 
“T shall not. I have Tom’s gun here. I am : house?” rejoined the Amazon, adding, with de 
not afraid.’’ i lightfal inconsistency: ‘‘ He can’t get out—the 
“ Hello !’’ thought Lenox. i windows are too high, and the wardrobe secures 
‘It isn’t loaded,’’ came the other voice. the door. I bave made a prisoner of him.” 
“Sh!” responded the second, *«I tell you he isn’t alone. Why, there must 


“Well, I’m all right then,” thought Gerald. } be a regiment, to have devoured all that food,” 
“Let's see what the pretty Amazon will do } said the spinster. 
next. Meantime, I'd better dress,” and he began} ‘ Confound that old woman!’ thought Lenox, 
the operation at once. ‘‘She’s very quiet,’ he; ‘The silver—let me see if the silver is safe,” 
reflected. ‘‘I wonder if she is strangling the howled the fossil, and darted off. Presently she 
other female, that she only squeals at intervals? } reappeared, crowding spoons and forks into her 
Some old maid, I’ll wager—only an antique spin- } pocket. ‘‘Go and get the rest, Marian. Put the 
ster could squeal in that fashion.” } tea-pot and urn into a table-cloth—’”’ 

Suddenly he heard a noise, so appalling that it } And carry them about till Tom comes ?”’ inter- 
made him jump: a rolling and a bumping: then ; rupted the young lady. ‘ Dear Mrs. White, try 
a crash, which caused the whole room to shake. } to get your senses back. We are safe enough— 
He knew what the Amazon had done. He } so is the burglar.” 
remembered that a heavy wooden press stood in} ‘Safe? Why, it’s the whole forty thieves,at 
the hall. She had pushed it againgt the door— {once. I know it is. We shall be murdered and 
and he was a prisoner. , scalped. Oh, you'll be hung—every one of you— 

He finished dressing very composedly, after { over and over—and that’s mot half what you 
this. What a joke there would be presently, he ‘ deserve,” she booted, shaking her fist at. the 
said to himself, against the valiant defender of | nt. 
the mansion. It was odd, however, Tom and ‘‘Upon my word, Mrs. White, if you don’t 
Edith did not arrive. He stood at the glass, {keep quiet, I'll let him out,” said the young 
arranged his scarf, brushed his hair, and con- lady, half laughing, half vexed. ‘*You make 
teinplated his own appearance with satisfaction, ’ me as nervous as you are yourself. When I tell 





thinking : ‘ you we are perfectly safe, and Tom will be back 
“At least, she shall own the tramp is rather a; within a quarter of an hour—”’ 
stylish fellow. She's deuced pretty.” ; «He'll set the house on fire,’ broke in the 


Suddenly, through the open window, tones ‘ other. 
caught his ear and checked his soliloquy. Then; ‘He wouldn’t be. so. idiotic, since he would 
something fell with a heavy thud. What could / risk burning up in it,’ eame the answer, so 
this be? He peered cautiously out. Nobody {audibly and firmly delivered that Lenox felt 
was visible, but a ladder lay on the ground, confident the information. was intended for his 
which unseen hands had eyidently just pulled ; benefit, in case any such desperate resolve should 
away from the casement. ¢ suggest itself to his mind, 

«‘So she was afraid I would escape—ho, ho!” ‘*T wish I had a match,” he muttered, glan- 


laughed Lenox. ‘Capital joke. No, no; they ’ cing, ruefully at his pipe and tobaceo. ‘“1've 


shall fiad the bird safe, when they open the’ almost a mind to frighten her, and pretend I 
cage.” ; don’t eare, by setting fire to the curtains.” 


AMA 


For some time after this there was no further? But now the pair disappearcd. The last words 
sound. Waiting grew wearisome. He _ peeped } he heard were from the old woman, and they eet 
from behind the curtain again. As he did 80, the | him thinking, 

Amazon appeared on the grass-plot below. 5 aM If Tom has concluded to go to the village,” 

She was just retreating, to, his great. disgust, ) she said, ‘‘he may stop for the mail. In that 


when another figure appeared. This was a tall | case, he won't be back these two hours.” 
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Lenox whistled to himself. There would be no } to the bishishtaiede ; and stood on the second-floor 
joke in remaining a captive for two hours. With § piazza. 
that possibility before him, and after listening; ‘‘He’s coming—he’s coming,” shrieked the 
for several seconds and hearing no sound, Lenox ' old woman, and, seizing her companion’s arm, 
began to cast about for some mode of escape. ; whirled her away towards the gate, before the 
In keeping with the other odd and impossible latter could resist. Here she stumbled against 
arrangements of the house, the door of his room } some obstacle and fell, dragging the young lady 
opened outward, so to push against it was useless { with her. 
since the wardrobe was there. He stared from’ Lenox crossed the piazza, climbed through @ 
each of the windows in turn, and beheld a sheer ; window into one of the front rooms, and hastily 
descent of nearly twenty feet to the ground, for descended the stairs. When he reached the lower 
the lower story was high. If he jumped, he { verandah, the two ladies had recovered their 
should certainly expose himself to a scratched { equilibrium, and were stationed at some distance 
face and torn clothes, and might even break a leg. ; off on the grass; the younger, courageous and 
True, the clothes were Tom’s, and he was growing < composed in look and attitude; the elder, crouch- 
vexed enough to subject them to any injury. } ing behind her, brandishing the tongs and shout- 
But then his leg—he did not wish to present ing: 
himself to that pretty girl as a cripple. ;  “ Keep off—keep off—it’s loaded—it’s loaded.” 
He opened a door. It led into a closet. Another! The jest was now sufficiently annoying and 
+it exposed some shelves. A third—there was ; embarrassing. Divided between anger at him- 
a ladder leading to a trap, which must give ’ self and a mad yearning to throttle the elderly 
either on the roof or the attic. The Amazon had ; female, and yet, for the life of him, hardly able 
forgotten this. He went gingerly up the narrow ; to keep from laughing, Lenox advanced, almost 
rounds, and pushed the trap. It gave egress fancying that the pretty Amazon felt a strong 
into @ garret, but there was no door out of it. ; inclination heres fo laugh. ‘ d . 
“ What an infernal old caboose it is,” grumbled; ‘‘ Ladies,” he called, “ it is all a mistake. 
Lenox, arid indulged in some further expletives. | “He's got on Tom's new'euit,” eried the old 
Then he began to make a more exhaustive} Woman. ‘He's carrying off everything in the 
survey. In the front of the garret was a great house, and says it’s @ mistake.” 
round window. He opened this with consider-} ‘‘ Miss Marian, I beg you to listen.” 
able difficulty, and looked forth. Some ten feet “Calls you by your name—oh, the impu- 
below was the roof of the second-story verandah. | dence!’ chorused the dragon. 
A bright thought now struck him. He got the! ‘I can explain—” 
ladder, and put it outside; swung himself “You'll do that in a court of justice,’ broke 
over ‘the sill, and reached the top round. . He ' ; in the old woman, snapping the tongs together at 
a. down when the ladder slipped, and } | ; him, a and oe me 
Ll. with a tremendous bang. a et him spea sai @ younger woman. 
He picked himself up immediately, but not} So he began again, in the most mellifiuous 
before he heard shriek on shriek from the old ; voice he possessed. 
Woman. Peering over the edge of the verandah- } “IT assure you,” he said, “I am neither a 
roof, he saw the two ladies gazing up at him ; ry nor a tai me ce 
from the lawn, the elder grasping a silver tea-} ‘‘ No, you’re ten at least,” broke in the dragon. 
pot in one hand and pe OP in the ) “Where are the rest? You've eaten all the 
other. ° provisions in the house, and got the valuables in 
His undignified tumble had rendered him ; your pockets.” 
quite desperate. The roof jutted back so that he “T’m sorry there are no more provisions,” 
coufd'see the posts which sustained the verandah- ' said Lenox, nearly really laughing, “for 1 pro- 
roof; he caught hold of one, and, as he was } pose to stay to supper.” 
swinging down, the pretty Amazon called: This crowning stroke of audacity so completely 
“Stop! You will fall and kill yourself.’ { overwhelmed the dragon that she stood speech- 
“Just you fall—only fall,’ howled the old } less. 
Woman. “I’m ready—I’m quite ready,” and; ‘As soon as Tom comes, Miss Marian, you 
she brandished the tongs with a force which { will see that it is all right,” continued Lenox. 
proved that she proposed at least to brain him ‘Meantime, I beg you a thousand pardons—’’ 





when he touched the bottom. «You'll be hanged—you won’t find any judge 
Regardless of the outeries, Lenox slid down i who would pardon you,’’ gasped the dragon, 
the post; barely escaped going over by clinging | interrupting again. 








~~ 
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‘‘Hush,’’ whispered the girl. ‘I think he is “There you are, old fellow. So you came 
right, and that there is some mistake. Don’t} expecting to find the Archers? They've gone to 


you see he is a gentleman ?”’ Europe, and let us the house. I knew, as soon 
“A gentleman—and caught with his stolen { as I saw your trunk, you'd missed their letters, 
goods on him?”’ shrieked the other. } Ah, you’ve already made acquaintance with my 
‘I can hardly be described as caught, Mrs. } sister and Mrs. White—good! I mean you shall 
White,.’’ Lenox exclaimed. stop a month, at the very least.” 


«He knows both our names,” she cried. “I1{ By this time, the dragon had fainted, and Miss 
do believe it’s the Evil One in person. Stand } Marian stood, regardless of the fact, in her 
back, you—stand back !’’ astonishment at seeing her brother shake the 

Again she waved the tongs. In spite of her- } burglar heartily by both hands, while that per- 
self, the younger lady joined with Lenox in his } sonage cried, incoherently : 
laughter. ‘* Why, Tom Annesley, I can’t believe my eyes, 

‘ Let me propose a compromise,” said Gerald. It’s all like a dream—and here I’ve frightened 
‘I will go down and stop by the gate till Tom } that lady to death, and your sister shut me up 


comes. By the way, where is Edith?’ } fora burglar. I know she'll never forgive me. 
‘There is no Edith here—’’ } So, for heaven’s sake, let your man carry me 
“Do you mean Mrs. Archer ?’’ interrupted the } back to the station, and I'll take the first train 
young lady. for—for—any where—Jericho, by Jove.’’ 


**Yes—my cousin. I came mananpentedize | By this time, his old college-friend, Tom 
meaning to give them a surprise. I am Gerald } Annesley, began to understand the adventure, 
Lenox.” He laughed till he was forced to lie flat on the 

“That's false,’ cried the old woman. ‘ Mar- ; grass; and his sister and Lenox were scarcely 
ian, I know Mr. Lenox. Oh, this is some awful less convulsed, 
plot. No common burglar here. I have him! It took Mrs. White, however, three whole days 


now.” }to understand the contretemps, during which 
She made a rush at him with the tongs again. time she was by turns in deadly fear of Lenox, 
But the other held her back. ‘ and in a white rage with her relations; and it is 
‘Mrs. White does know Mr. Lenox,”’ she said, } doubtful whether she fully trusts or forgives the 
apologetically, looking at Lenox, however. former to this day 
«She may know my cousin—”’ But in spite of Gerald’s declaration that it 


“‘He’s got all his relations hidden in the! was impossible Miss Annesley could ever pardon 
house,” cried the old woman. ‘Come, Marian, | him, she was led to do so. In fact, one moonlit 
come.” night, as she and Lenox sat on the rustic bench 

She was dragging her towards the gate, when ; where he had first seen her, her fate was sealed: 
an open carriage dashed up, in which, besides ' she promised to be his; and actually married 
two men, Lenox espied his own trunk and valise. } him, six months later, the Archers coming home 
Out sprang a gentleman, calling: ‘in time for the wedding, 
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Is valleys fair, where fruits and blossoms grow My Saviour trod with weary aching feet 
in rich profusion, by soft breezes fanned, O'er scorching sands where cooling shade was not. 
That breathe ambrosial odors as they flow, His earthly life, with wretched 
I may not walk, Within this burning sand, Was finished on the cross. And shall my lot 
Whose pebbles cut my feet at ev'ry move, Tn pleasant lines be cast, where fresh'ning draught 
My pathway Iles, The God of all I love Diffuses odorous scents across my path ? 
Has willed it #0, It is not moet. 
T hear the sound of falling rain below, Teach me in humble attitude to bear, 
The song of streams that drink it gratefally. Oh! gracious Father, with unfult'ring trust, 
The cooling breath of summer's show'r, I know, The cross ef Christ. Be this my constant pray'r— 
Is in the vales my eyes may never see. To follow in the footsteps of the just. 
Soft show'rs, fresh breezes, fragrance pure and sweet Rough though my pathway be, mine eyes shall see 
Belong to them, while here with blecding feet The land of Beulah just beyond, which we 
I trembling go. With Christ shall share, 
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A STORY OF LOUIS 


IANA PINE-LANDS. 





BY ALICE BOWMAN, AUTHOR OF ‘‘CREOLE BLOSSOMS.’’ 





I. § 

Ir was midday, and the fierce glow of an} 
October sun rested over the broad swamp. Only ; 

stretches of rushes, waving, dried and white, 

burned by the heats of dead summer days, told ; 

of fall—otherwise, all was green. ‘The car vine, 


{ the dense solitudes and shadows and sun-glows 
Sof the swamp-land, and the same sunbeams 
which touched the wilderness into brighter tints 


; glistened and sparkled over the metal-set harness 


of two spirited horses, bravely dragging a covered 
carriage over this log-bridged parish-way. From 


with its sweet white blossoms, like clusters of ; the opened carriage-windows, faces of the great 
clover, spread mats upon the earth and bowers ; world gazed forth: the face of a matron, haughty, 
among the trees, and groves of soft purple plan- ; cold—the face of the daughter, whose dark eyes 
tain flower, beloved by Indians, waved rich and ; >and red-gold hair and soft cheeks made a fair 
royal beside feathery clumps of golden-rod, and } ; picture, framed in draperies of red silken cur- 


all about among the rushes ta)] fox-tails burned in § 
dusk-red maroon shades, and palmettoes, four feet | 
in height, stretched upward their prickly spikes. 

Yet, above all this rank wealth of vegetation— 
above the water-lilies and the hidden pools where | 
frogs croaked and snakes crept and alligators 
made their deep lairs, like sentinels guarding 
their mysterious birth-land, towered far-reaching 
cypress-trees, so knotted with clumps of dead 
moss that, as their outlines were thrown against 
the blue sky, they seemed muffled in folds of dark 
mantles. 

A corduroy road, part of the parish-highway, 
stretched its cradle length two miles through this 
mysterious swamp-land, where owls hooted, and } 
winds sighed, and moss waved like banners of } 
crape, and flowers of rare tiut lifted their sweet 
faces to the day’s sun and the night’s stars, and 
filled the duty of their little lives, and died as die § 
many human lives—unseen, unsung, unknown, 
Here, indeed, may man study creation’s riddle— 
life in death and death in life. Scarce a blossom 
falls, scarce a tree dies, resting its gray length § 
among oozy waters, ere the green moss, or the } 
soft fungi, or the fresh fern spring into being, 
and decdy is changed to bloom, and life grows 
from death, as the fly from its chrysalis. 

Sometimes in sunlight, through small prairies 








> and soon we shall have rest. 


; tains. Without, perched on his high box, sat 
the coachman, his black face shining beneath 
the stiff beaver hat, his straight figure making 
strenuous efforts to preserve, mid all this jolting, 
the dignity of an erect position. 

“Anna, do look—see if there are any signs of 
termination to this torture,” suddenly exclaimed 
Madame Artois. 

“Only Mr. Rutherford galloping ferward,”’ 
answered the girl, thrusting her head forth and 
gazing down the long way. ‘ Halt, George, here 
in the shade—let the horses rest. We can learn 
what he has to say,’’ she added, sinking back. 

‘Land ho! ladies,’’ exclaimed the rider, 
drawing up his mettlesome steed beside the wait- 
ing carriage. 

He was a very powerful man—large, well- 
' formed—a graceful rider—the face singularly 
grave—the brown eyes serious. 

‘*What have you seen ?’’ cried Madame Artois. _ 

“Only an end to this swamp-mud, beyond the 
pine-stretches.”’ 

“And how much further have we to go?”’ 

“As well as I can judge, about two miles.” 

Madame Artois groaned. 

“Qh, mamma, that is nothing,” cried Anna. 
«See, we have traveled these twenty-one miles, 
I suppose we ought 


of rushes—sometimes in shadow, twixt impene- ; to enjoy all this—a spice of barbarian novelty 
trable walls of vine and tree, extended the long} thrown into our easy lives. Don’t you agree 
road, where horses toiled or oxen crept, the rough ; with me, Mr. Rutherford ?’’ asked the young lady, 
wagons of the pine-lands jolting from log to log, { bending forward and laughing, with a charming 
and their great wheels rumbling up and down, } turn of the pretty head. 
up and down over rounded trunks, with a sort ‘*T fear the wear on these wheels,’”’ answered 
of rocky cradle-motion, inexpressibly wearisome, { the rider, dismounting and stooping to examine. 
and monotonously monotonous. “ They are not fitted for Louisiana swamp-roads.”’ 
But to-day—this bright October noon—a bit} “We have only two miles to go—we can risk 


of the world, far away and foreign to these } it,” said Madame Artois, 


Mr. Rutherford silently remounted. 
(848) 


mournful pine-woods, had strayed hither among 
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‘Drive on,” ordered Anna, and the jolting Pr; 
recommenced, and, a half-hour longer, the impa- ‘“‘Benotp your fairy-palace, Mademoiselle 
tient horses stepped forward through shadow and } Anna,’’ said Rutherford, pointing forward with 
sunlight, bearing these world-people yet deeper } his riding-whip, where, in dim perspective among 








into the heart of the wilderness. purple pillars, appeared the outlines of a rough 
“At last,” cried Madame Artois, as the wheels } cabin. 
passed from logs to dry land. Evidently a clearing; evidently a home in the 


“At last,” echoed Anna, settling her straw } midst of the wilderness: for the October sun- 
hat upon her red-gold head, a smile of satisfac- } light rested in a great glory over unshadowea 
tion spreading over the straight features. stretches of field and grass, and blue smoke 

And then, before them, stretched again endless } drifted lazily above. 
vistas of pine-nisles—the rich purple pillars all} ‘Ah, you cannot disappoint me yet,” called 
touched with golden sunbeams, and dimples of } Anna, looking brightly forth: ‘our road passes 
sunlight twinkling over the clean grass-grown } on—on—” 
earth, colored with late-blooming wild-flowers } ‘Unfortunately it does not,”’ answered Ruther- 
and feathery with waving ferns. ford, gravely. “I have been forward. The 

“It is very dreary,” exclaimed Anna, the } trail ends by that cabin.” 
horses having again halted for rest, ‘very dreary} ‘Then we have missed the way,” said Madame 
—uall this sighing,” and she shivered slightly. } Artois, with a gesture of despair. ‘Let us turn 
“I think I shall hear it in my dreams for years > around at once.” 
after our return to civilization.’ “Neither springs, wheels, nor horses are in 

“Tt is very mournful and infinitely tender,” } a fit condition for further risk. Let us rather 
said Rutherford, taking off his hat and lifting } seek the hospitality of these people, and ask of 
his eyes heavenward to the green waves tossing } them our way,” said Rutherford. 
above in ceaseless symphonies. ‘ Even to breathe ; Snake-fences ; coveys of quail creeping under 
air like this makes one feel better—cleaner in } oak-bushes; stalks of dead corn, like distafls 
heart and soul.”’ ; hung with hemp, rattling lazily in the soft air; 

‘‘T wonder whether the people of these lands } the bark of a dog; the rustling of a green cane- 
are better than the generality of people?’ patch; the flickering yellow branch of a china- 
remarked Madame Artois, with a slightly cynical } tree, golden among its yet green brethren; thuds 
expression. of acorns falling from an old oak, in whose 

‘They seem rather to drift back into civilized } shadow the carriage stood, awaiting an answer 
life,” replied Rutherford. ‘Physically, their to his loud halloo; the crow of a cock; a maze 
thin yellow faces and wiry bodies — mentally, } of leafless fig-trees, growing all twisted and 
their lapse from all the customs of civilization, } tangled against a low crooked fence; a wood- 
and their extreme apathy—the real stoicism of | pile, with wealth of chips and wealth of bark- 
the red man—proclaim that these pine-lands | covered logs; a raised cabin, brown and weather- 

5 
5 


” 


eee 





seek rather to bring into life again the races beaten; beyond, a stable and an out-house, from 
of the past. However, a little touch of the; whose clay chimney the smoke crept upward 
barbaric life falls very pleasantly and healthfully } in blue wreaths: this was the memory pressed, 
upon civilized people.” } with golden sunlight over all, into the brain of 

“A touch which I would gladly do without,’’ } Rutherford while he watched, waiting; and, all 
cried Madame Artois, impatiently. about, the pines sang. 

“Let us push forward.” And again these A man—tall, thin, yellow—clad in blue home- 
people passed onward into the pine-forest. pun and blue shirt, sauntered slowly toward the 


“There are two roads ahead,”’ said Rutherford, fence-bars. He was smoking a pipe. Tis long 


galloping hastily to the carriage-window. ‘Both ; hair streamed in lanky strands from beneath 
seem equally well defined. I don’t know which his straw hat. The face was apathetic; not 
to take. These roads were not mentioned in my } a sign of surprise appeared as he gazed on the 
directions. What do you advise?” travelers and leaned carelessly over the low bars, 

“1?” cried Madame Artois, with a sigh of } nodding a silent greeting—just such greetings 
submission. ‘Consult with George: if he does } the travelers had met with all the long twenty 
not know, why—’” miles of their journey: ox-carts, dragging great 

“Let the horses decide,” interrupted Anna, } logs, creeping slowly past like apparitions in 
laughing; ‘then for once I shall feel like a} dream; the drivers, their faces thin, sallow, 
fairy-tale heroine.” expressionless, nodding mute good-days. 

The horses turned eastward. “We have come to ask our way,” said Ruther 
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ford, politely touching his hat. ‘‘ We are travel- } 
ing to the house of the late Madame Levalle, 
and, at a fork of the road below here, must have ; 
taken the wrong trail.” 

“ Reckin ye’re bout right thar, strenger,”’ said 
the man, drawling forth his words slowly and | 
holding the pipe-stem an inch from his lips. } 
« Yer'll jest hev ter turn back, and take t other 
side,”’ 

Here the pipe was replaced. 

« But,’ said Rutherford, “how far will that 


be? Isn’t there a short-cut from here? Our } 


horses are almost worn out.” 
“That's a fect, strenger. 
purty well gin out’’—and here the hand holding 


the again-removed pipe rested with its mate on ; 
I dunno— | 
paps my gal kin tell bout a short-cut. Her | 
and Widder Levalle was monstrous thick—mon- ; 


the low bars—* purty well gin out. 


strous thick,’’ he repeated, slowly. 


“Will you be kind enough to ask your } 


daughter ?”’ 
Waal, now—yer see, strenger, she’s off’’— 
here the hat was pushed back, and the thin } 


fingers scratched meditatively among the lanky | 
locks—‘she's off, and the Lord only knows } 


when she'll be back.’’ 


“Off? What do you mean? I don’t under- } 


stand,”’ said Rutherford, with a slightly impatient 


contraction of the brows: for this man’s lethargy ; 


was aggravating. 
“ Off to the woods, to the crick, to the swemp. 
Lord, strenger, mother ‘nd me, we can’t keep no 


‘count o’ Miry. She’s ter hand one minit, and ; 


gone next.” 

Here a puff was taken from the clay pipe. 
. “Then what are we to do?” asked Rutherford, 
impatiently. 

“Reckin yer'll hev ter do best yer kin, ‘ 
strenger.”’ 

“That means either to await your daughter or } 
to turn back and risk the horses.” 

“"Zactly so, strenger,’”’ 


the bars. 


ford, letting his horse take a step forward. 

“ Dunn—Peter Dunn, folks call me.”’ 

“Thank you; and my name is Rutherford. } 
Well, Mr. Dunn, these ladies who are traveling ; 


with me are tired, While we await your daugh- ; 
ter, do you think you could allow us to mi 


under your roof? And, perhaps, if the horses ‘ 


were watered and fed, they might be better able } 3 


They does look | 


~~ 


{again meditatively scratching among the lank 


locks. ‘Mother! mother!’’ he called, loudly, 
; after an instant’s pause. ‘She's a-comin’,’’ he 
added, nodding over his shoulder towards the 
. opened doorway of the out-house, whence emerged 
a tall woman in a sun-bonnet, who walked slowly 
: forward, drawing on half-mittens of yarn. 


| ‘* Mother,’’ proceeded the backwoodsman, ad- 


dressing Mrs. Dunn, feminine edition of Mr. 


| Pee, ‘*these yere strengers are sorter lost, 


; goin’ to Widder Levalle’s, and they want—’”’ here 
Mr. Dunn pausing, as if meditating what words 
} to use, Rutherford spoke, describing the needs 
and necessities of his party and politely proffer- 
: ing his request for hospitality. 

, Waal, now, I don’t see why yer shouldn’t 
come in,’’ said Mrs. Dunn, leaning beside her 
husband. ‘ Miry’s out—but—I reckin she'll 
be in soon, and dinner’s ready, and so, if yer’ll 
{ jest wait in the room yonder, till I lay some 
plates—Peter, man, take them bars down. They’s 
‘ three strengers—ain’t they? Waal, I'll jest go 
} and fix the things. I reckin, pa, yer’d better 
‘ show ’em ter the house,”’ and Mrs. Dunn, on hos- 
pitable thoughts intent, stalked back towards the 
kitchen-doorway. 

«Could you ever imagine people living con- 
tentedly among such surroundings ?”’ asked Anna, 
; shuddering, as she sat on a willow chair and 
; glanced round the homely cabin-room. 

Madame Artois groaned. 

“It is at least clean,” replied Rutherford. 

«But, oh, dear, how odd. You needn’t look 
grave, Mr. Rutherford—I must laugh. The 


; pattern of that quilt is prodigious—simply pro- 
} digious. 
> glass—what do they do in winter-time? Live like 


And I wonder—there isn’t a pane of 
bats, I suppose, with those tight wooden shutters 
to keep out the cold.” 
“More likely, mademoiselle, sit with them 
open, while the fresh air pours in, and a great 


; fire, such as one does not see in city homes, goes 
assented the back- } 
woodsman, settling himself more comfortably on : 


roaring up that big chimney.” 
* But what a hearth! It is aclay bank. And, 


{oh, Mr. Rutherford, do look at the exquisite 
“Mr.—what is your name?’’ asked Rather- | 


beauty of that painted owas on the wall as 


‘ an object of art, I suppose.” 


“Rather, mademoiselle, let us “weguee the 
; beauty of this picture,” said Rutherford, getting 
up and leaning beside the opened casement. 

All this chatter was fatiguing. 

“It is rather pretty,” assented Anna, standing 
beside him. 

For here, towards the left, the cleared ground 


to go over the short-cut, I don’t like to intrude, ; sloped down, and magnolias and oaks hung with 


but—”’ and here Rutherford paused. 
.“ Waal, strenger, 1 reckin as how yer kin,” 


; moss shaded the soft slope, and below, like an 
oasis in the midst of the pine-desert, a cluster of 
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dark-foliaged trees stood waving their shadowy { “Miry’s come, yer see, strenger,” said Mr, 
boughs in the bright sunlight. Dunn, nodding towards his daughter. 

‘‘It looks refreshing. 1 suspect there is water { “I’m very glad to meet you,’’ said Rutherford, 
there. I should like to bathe my face, and I; ; Stepping forward and bowing politely. ‘ These 
don’t think I could make up my mind to use; are my friends: Madame Artois and denginer,” 
that pewter thing,” said Anna, looking with dis- } “Don’t waste no time on Miry now,”’ inter- 
gust towards the pine table and battered basin. } rupted Mrs. Dunn; “she’s gittin’ rid o’ her 
“I am horribly flushed,” she added, taking off ; chill. When it’s off, she kin talk and tell yer 
her hat and glancing into the little cracked ; all yer want. Set down, strenger. Them viitles 
mirror, suspended by @ nail to the log wall. } ain’t much; but yer welkum—mighty welkum. 

‘* Here appears our host—the grave Mr. Dunn } Thar warn’t no time ter kill nary chicken, and 
—and there is our call to dinner,” added Ruth- } we hain't had no game those four days. Father, 
erford, as a horn blown resounded in echoes { will yer sarve out that salt stew mess?” 





through the wood. Mr. Dunn, resplendent in blue shirt-sleeves, 
“That blast certainly is loud enough to call } presided over the dainty dish. 

‘Miry’ and all the ‘ gals’ for twenty miles round,”’ Madame Artois, opposite, glanced over the 

eried Anna. humble table. All experience in the old land 


‘I suppose we're to dine in the kitchen, and } and the new had never equaled this. Four soup- 
with those wretched blue shirt-sleeves,”’ moaned } } Plates of iron-ware, cracked and notched, con- 
Madame Artois, rising. ‘I really don’t believe } tained the feast : rice, stewed bacon, corn-bread, 
I want any dinner.”’ boiled yams. As centre-piece, there was a large 

“Oh, do let us see what they will give us, } saucer filled with brown sugar, almost molasses. 
mamma. I am all curiosity.” On a box beside Mr. Dunn stood a wooden bucket 

‘I think we had better accept their hospi-; of water, dispensed as needed by a yellow gourd, 
tality,’ urged Rutherford, ina low voice. ‘* We “‘I’m orful sorry tother cup got broke yisti- 
may, indeed, be compelled to remain all night.’’ } day,”’ said Mrs. Dunn, bringing ‘forward coffee 

** Heaven forbid,’’ murmured Madame Artois, } in a huge mug. “I reckin, if yer ll drink, 
with a shuddering glance toward the hard bed, } marm, yer kin parse it ter yer darter, and then 
under its patched cover. } ter mister. It’s purty good coffee ; but the sugar 

“Mother's ready, strengers. The vittles is on } } ain’t none ter boast on,’’ she continued, reaching 
the table,”’ called Mr. Dunn, peering through the} over and bringing forward the saucer centre 
doorway. piece. 

Mrs. Dunn, mittened but bare-headed, awaited } ; Anna Artois was suddenly seized with a 
the guests, meeting them gravely, and nodding } choking - spell. 
quietly as they came into the low room. “Try some water, leddy,” said Mr. Dunn, 

It was very warm. A great fire yet glowed in } extending his yellow gourd. 
the deep chimney; but the clay hearth, raised} “Thank you—I am better,” answered the 
two feet above the floor, had been carefully swept. } young girl, drawing hoes 

Upon this hearth, standing beside the fire 3 “Take some rice,” said Mrs. Dunn. ‘“ Rice 
and leaning gracefully against the log wall, was } and salt grevy ain't easy beat, and them yams 
the figure of @ young girl. The attitude was} come from our own petch. They’s owerter’ n 
one of extreme dejection: the hands were loosely } enny yer kin git in city stores, I reckin.’ 
clasped; the head, wound with coronet of dusky} ‘But don’t you intend to join us?” asked 
braid, slightly bowed; the eyes downcast. She} Rutherford, feeling awkward as the tall thin 
was very thin, and a certain yellow tinge about } } hostess wandered from guest to guest. 
throat and cheek seemed heightened by contrast ; ‘No, mister: I'd ruther wait. They ain't 
with her dark-blue homespun garb, much room, nohow. Miry, I reckin ye're feelin’ 

The three travelers had all entered —they } better?’ she remarked, suddenly glancing toward 
were indeed seating themselves at a little square ; her daughter. 
table, which, mm honor of the occasion, Mrs.} The girl did not answer. She was no longer 
Dunn had decked with a piece of unhemmed } regarding the fire: she was watching the 





unbleached cotton cloth—when the silent figure | strangers. 

by the chimney-place lifted her eyes from the} As Rutherford looked tawards her, he was 
glowing coals and gazed upon them—such large } startled by the expression of the young faco— 
dark mournful proud yet tender eyes, that; bitterness, sadnoss, haughtiness. 

Ruthertord, as he drew back his wooden chair,} She seems a bird of a different nest,” thought 
was fairly startled into a pause of surprise, this man of the world, looking upon the sharp 
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snipe faces and the little dull eyes of the’ from the gloomy yellow daughter of the pine- 





parents. > lands, 
«« How long have you lived here, Mr. Dunn?” **T veckin she ruther hit yer that time, marm,”’ 
he suddenly asked. ; said Peter Dunn, with a low throat-chuckle—his 


‘Waal, now, I ruther disremember. Mother, ; nearest approach to a laugh. 
it's nigh on ter twenty year, ain't it, sence we? Madame: Artois preserved a dignified silence. 
come down from t’other perish ?” + Anna glanced superciliously through the door- 
“Nigher on ter twenty-one,” answered the ; way, and leaned back in her chair as if wearied. 
wife. $ Rutherford only said: ‘ Your daughter is a 
‘Is it a healthy country ?”’ ; true friend,” 
“Fever and ager purty bad t’wards fall,; ‘True as steel—yer kin bet on that. She's 
strenger; but Miry here hain’t never had it ; been a-expectin’ of yer all these months, and 
before. She’s been all sorter upsot sence Widder » now—waal, it sorter upsot Miry ter hev yer come. 
Levalle died. I reckin it’s that—eh, Miry?” ; Mother, hadn’t yer better send a toot and fetch 
The girl, thus appealed to, did not answer. } her back ?” 
A deep flush rose up under the olive skin,} ‘La, pa,’ said Mrs. Dunn, craning her neck 
spread over the little ears and the soft throat. ; and peering out, ‘she hain’t gone fur—jest down 
She suddenly turned her face away, and, with | ter the spring-'use. Mebbe, now, yer'd all like 
bent head, stood again gazing into the glowing / ter go thar,” looking inquiringly at her guests. 
coals. } «Yer hain’t eat much, nohow: and, I declar, I 
Let Miry ‘lone, father. Who wants ter talk ; clean forgot—thar’s milk and clabber. If yer'd 
when the ager’s on’em?’’ interposed the mother. ; like,’’ continued Mrs, Dunn, “the kerridge kin 
“She ain't a-shakin’ none,’ said the father, ; meet yer thar.” 
letting his little eyes rest on the young figure} ‘Oh, yes,’ said Anna, rising hastily. “ Do 
leaning motionless against the wall. ; let us go. Come, mamma, I shall stifle if we stay 
“No; but she’s sorter tired out and cold yit,”’ é here much longer,’’ she added, sotto voce. 
persisted the mother. ‘Then, father, you forgit $ «Jest foller the trail down yonder,’’ said Mra. 
—she’s got ter show these yere folks—”’ Dunn, standing in the doorway and pointing her 
“By no means, if your daughter is ill,; mittened hand towards the foot of the slope. 
madame. I would rather do anything than add ; “ Father’ll come with the kerridge, and I'll be’ 
to her indisposition,”’ interrupted Rutherford. thar ter see yer started.” 


“Oh, nothin’ does the young ’un more good “I breathe once. more,” cried Anna, lifting 
then a tremp through woods. They ain’t nothin’ 3 her fair face as she walked under the shadowy 
ter ekal it for our Miry.” oaks. 


“We have come on a strange errand,’’ said “The sight of that man eating his stew— 
Madame Artois, speaking for. the first. time. } faugh!’? moaned Madame Artois. 
“This singular Madame Levalle, instead of } “At least, they gave of their best,’’ answered 
leaving her property to me, her cousin, in a; Rutherford, « and J doubt whether they will aceept 
sensible manner, after burying herself twelve ; one cent in payment.” 
years here in the wilderness, dies and makes} ‘Payment? I should think not,” answered 
it obligatory that I shall, before receiving one} Anna, curling her red lip. 
cent of her fortune, visit her home, and get her} ‘The yams and the corn-bread were both 
effects in person. Six months ago, when she} good, and if—” 
died, we were in Egypt, traveling under the} “Ah, bah! let us talk of something else,” inter- 
care of my husband’s friend here—Mr. Ruther- rupted Anna. ‘These trees are lovely—this 
ford, Certainly, her death at that time was very } shade delicious, and ciel! do see, Mr. Ruther 
unfortunate,” } ford, yonder is our yellow savage.”’ 

“Tier death at any time would have been } «« Impertinent piece,’’ muttered Madame Artois, 
unfortunate,’ said a clear young voice, ‘since } angrily. 
the world lost by it a noble woman.” And Myra, } Rutherford said nothing. Inwardly, he was 
her head erect, her slight figure queenly in its } calculating how many days must elapse before he 
lofty carringe, stepped from the clay hearth, would be able to return to his home; and, thus 
through the doorway, and into the sunlight | far, as a means of facilitating the business, Myra 
beyond, Dunn became an object of interest in his eyes, 

Certainly, if stars had fallen, Madame Artois, Before them, atjithe foot of the slope, a littl 
Anna, and Rutherford could not have been more } gray roof, lichen-overed, could be seen under 
amazed, Such a voico—such tones—such words ; drooping boughs. @he air was cool, and the 
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gurgling of a stream, trickling off under rushes, { ‘La, yer hain’t never seen our Miry walk. She 
made sweet music. Myra sat among the} kin keep alongside o’ them horses. Git in—git 
gnarled roots of an oak. The moss fell in gray } in, marm, and let the child hev her own way,” 
draperies about the girl—graceful in attitude of } said Mr. Dunn. 
quiet repose. Her lap was filled with ferns and } *«Isn’t she a savage?’ cried Anna, as the girl 
wild-flowers, which she was busily arranging ; passed rapidly forward, a palmetto-hat covering 
in a loose bunch. She paused, hearing the voices ; her dark head, with one hand holding her fair 
of the strangers; turned her dark uncovered ; flowers, with the other, now and then outstretched, 
head an instant towards them, gathered together } pointing a way for the tired horses to pass over 
the loose leaves and blossoms in her lap, threw { the soft grass, twixt the rounded pillars of the 
them hastily aside, and, rising, came forward. pines. 

«Father says,” and she looked full upon the; ‘Isn't she a stalker?’ exclaimed Madame 
visitors while speaking, binding a grass spray ; Artois. “ Impudent minx !’’ 
round her flowers, ‘ father says that you wish me Rutherford said nothing; but, as he watched 
to guide you through the woods.” | the slender figure, straight and willowy, every 

“If you are well enough—yes,” answered ; motion supple and free and graceful in the 
Rutherford, somewhat startled by her direct- | abandonment of perfect ease, his mind, traveling 














ness. ; eastward, lingered among palms. 
“I am quite well enough,” she answered, } 
quietly. ‘‘When do you wish to go?” Ili. 


“The horses will be here shortly. Meantime, “Wr have come one mile through these 
your mother said that you would give these ladies ; pines,” said Myra, standing beside a gray 
some milk from your dairy.” bridge spanning the high and densely-wooded 

She threw open the door of the little moss-} banks of a stream whose waters gurgled far 
grown spring-house, and asked them to enter. } below. ‘This creek is called Chappapeela. The 

‘‘ How pretty! How cool!” cried Anna, look- } rond passing over it is the parish-road.”’ 
ing with delight on the sparkling water. { «We are very much indebted to you,” said 

There was a row of gourds hanging against the { Rutherford, taking off his hat, dismounting, and 
wall. Myra silently filled three, and handed them ; standing beside her, thinking, as he spoke, that 


’ 


to the travelers. {this singular girl, dusky and calm, seemed 4 


“Our milk is not very rich,’’ she remarked, } fitting priestess for the solemn scene. 
composedly. ‘Our cows are never fed,” “You owe me no thanks: I was coming 
“You make butter ?’’ inquired Rutherford. hither,’’ she replied, gravely. 
“Yes, but it is never golden, as you see,” she} + Have we much further to go?” 
cont.nued, lifting a cloth from another crock and} «A quarter of @ mile only; then you turn 
disclosing the white clabbery-looking churning of ; towards the left,-and follow a trail through trees, 
the pine-lands. }and near the banks of this creek is the house— 
“I saw quite a drove of cattle in that field } vine-covered, like a nest.’’ 
yonder,” observed Rutherford. “Oh,” exclaimed Madame Artois, thrusting 
“Yes, father sells every fall and spring, to men } her head forth from the carriage-window, “don’t 
who pass through the woods.”’ ‘let us run any more risks. Here, you—Myra 
“How do you live here?’ questioned Anna, ) Dunn—two silver dollars shall be paid into your 
laying her empty gourd on a shelf and looking } hand when we reach our destination.” 
curiously into the face of her young hostess.{ ‘Keep your money, madame: I do not need 
‘*As the birds and the trees, perhaps,” answered } it,’ said the girl, leading the way over the 
Myra, stooping to sprinkle her flowers. ) bridge, and not again pausing till horseman 
“But,” persisted Anna, ‘really now—your and carriage drew up before the bars of the 
home—your surroundings—and you—everything } Levalle fence. 





appears very odd.” { « Vine-covered and like a nest, indeed,” mused 
«The carviage is coming,” said the girl, rising ' Rutherford, springing from his horse and com- 
and stepping forth into the open air. mencing to take down the bars, 
“ You will ride?” said Rutherford, opening the} Evidently there had not been much attempt 
door and disclosing crimson luxury within. at cultivation. The enclosure was not more 
‘*[ shall walk.” than two acres in extent, and the low snake- 


‘* But that is not possible/*interposed Madame | fence was so covered with thorn and brier that 
Artois. “We shall not reath our destination | it seemed a dense hedge. Grass, even on the 
before nightfall.” . iroad leading towards the house, stood high, 
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bending softly in the October breeze. A few; them, Heigho! shan’t I be glad to get back to 
great trees, moss-hung, cast shadows mid the $ the city? Come: she’s opening the door. Let 
sunlight, and, beyond these, nestling against a; us go in.” 
background of dense woods, could be seen a} Myra, looking very pale, silently followed the 
small red cypress house, lifted two feet from the } strangers, 
earth, on cypress trunks: the low pointed roof} Rutherford, and even Madame Artois, were 
leaf-covered, and a rose-vine, all set with pale-} startled, entering the lowly room, while Anna 
pink blossoms, stretching like a veil over the uttered exclamations of undisguised admiration. 
eastern end of the front porch, A rich curtain of heavy blue brocade hung 
A dog came forward, barking; but, seeing { over the doorway; it was gracefully draped. 
Myra, his barks changed into low cries of} Beyond, between the two windows opposite, 
delight, and he gamboled about her with rough } a large mirror, reaching from ceiling to floor, 
caresses of joy. : reflected the party passing within, A sort of 
Then a stout colored woman appeared, the } dim twilight pervaded the chamber—solemn and 
head bound in bright bandana, the ears adorned } hushed as with the recent presence of death. 
with goldgn rings, the dress of blue homespun. { Mawna, stepping forward, threw open the 
As she advanced, courtesying but speechless, ; closed shutters, and a flood of sunlight streamed 
Myra Dunn, lifting her hand, made rapid signs. } through, lighting up rare pictures hung against 
“She is a mute,” said the young guide, who the rough red log walls, tinting the lofty bed, 


was walking slowly with Rutherford up the} canopied in blue satin and draped with white; 





Ne Oe ae — 














grass-grown way. ‘Her name is Mawna, She } 
has lived always with Madame Levalle. She 
was a slave, born in the family.” i 

“Ts this the house?’’ asked Madame Artois, ' 


é 


stepping forth from her carriage and looking } 


with astonishment at the shingled roof of the } 


resting in a golden glory about the rich Persian 
rug, stretching its glowing colors over the 
cypress floor; and touching, with orange shades, 
the raised tiled hearth and the cypress mantel 
above. 

‘*Mawna wishes me to tell you that her 


balcony, the two humble board doors, and the ? mistress died here,” said Myra, softly laying 


two windows closed by batten shutters. ‘ 

“This is the house,” answered Myra, curtly ; 
“and Mawna bids me say that you are welcome.” 

“So this is Mawna? I used to know her, : 
long ago. Ask if she remembers me,” 

Myra complied. 

“She remembers you very well, Madame 
Artois, and is ready to serve you. She goes 
now for the keys of the doors. I will remain 
& few moments longer,” added the girl, with 
grave dignity. ‘I have been long expecting } 
you, and have a letter and message to deliver } 
from’’—she paused, then continued —* from 
Madame Levalle.”’ 

“Ts there any other servant?’ asked Madame } 
Artois, frowning. 

“No.” 

“Then you had better stay and ask questions. 
Tam quite willing to pay for your time and—” 

“You cannot pay for my time,” interrupted 
Myra, calmly; ‘it is not to be bought, I have | 
other duties.” 

“Your mother does not understand these 
people,” observed Rutherford, in a low voice 
of annoyance, to Anna. 

“Well, here is Mawna,’’ replied the young 
girl, who was culling some of the lovely roses; 
“and, as soon as we are settled—as soon as we 
have taken possession, why,” with a slight shrug, 





“we needu’t have anything more to do with | 





her hand on the rich bed. 

«There’s no need to tell me anything about 
the death: I don’t care to hear particulars,” 
exclaimed Madame Artois, hastily, and moving 
forward towards -another curtain in a recess 
beside the chimney-place. ‘Ask her to unlock 
this door.” 

‘““Mawna wishes me to tell you that this 
was formerly my room. Sometimes, in stormy 
weather, I staid all night,” added the girl, her 
face growing wistful and tender as with memories 
of the past. 

It was a small chamber, prettily but simply 
furnished with hangings of chintz, in crimson 
and white; two or three pictures on the walls; a 
set of hanging-shelves filled with books, 

‘But where is the dining-room?’’ asked 
Madame Artois. 

«Next the kitchen.’ You reach it by a cov- 
ered arbor, leading from the porch yonder, 
There is but one more rodm to show, Madame 
Artois. It is the chapel,’’ added Myra, crossing 
herself as she entered. 

The mute, stepping forward with a burning 
taper, lighted a swinging lamp, and was proceed- 
ing to touch the tall candles of the little altar, 
when Myra laid a detaining hand on her arm, 

Rutherford glanced curiously around, Eyery 
object in this little sanctum was very beautiful— 
the decorations of the altar, the pictured Madonna 
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smiling above, on either side two cherubs life- {into days, weeks into months, months into 
tinted, hovering with outspread wings; over all, } years, years into lives—and the young man 
the soft light of the lamp, and, as frame-work, grows old, lies down and dies—as the savage 
the rouglmess of the cypress walls. A cabinet, ; of the olden time has eaten, and drunk, and 
exquisitely wrought, standing near the small } slept—the woods giving material, and light, and 
window, attracted his artistic eye, and he bent} fire-warmth for his home—the streams their 
over, examining the fine carving. ’ fish—the forests their game; while charcoal, tur- 

“It is a desk—an East India cabinet,” mur-} pentine, shingles for far-off city homes, logs for 
mured Myra, laying her hand on the low top, } far-off city hearths, and masts for distant sailing- 
“and contains, Madame Artois, the jewels, the } vessels supply by barter the few necessities which 
papers, and all that my friend held most precious ; the yellow-clay bosom of the earth refuses to 


of worldly possessions.” > produce. 
“Are the diamonds there—and the pearl-set ?”’ And thus, awaiting the man of law and the 
asked Anna, eagerly. | breaking of seals, three days were sighed away 


“They are under seal, and cannot be touched } —days to Madame Artois of gloomy cloud, to 
till your lawyer arrives from the parish-town. } Anna of bright sunshine; both seeing, however, 
But,” continued Myra, pressing a spring, lifting } through cloud and sunshine, golden visions of a 
the lid, and taking out two papers, “here is an} golden fortune long sought—both hearing the 
inventory of the contents, and here a letter, ; music of marriage-bells and the rustle of 
which she, my friend, bade me give you, Madame ; wedding-robes. For Rutherford, pitying the 
Artois, and she said,” the girl paused a moment, } } pretty butterfly, deprived of the gay world- 
as if thinking, then proceeded solemnly, ‘that ; flowers on which she had always feasted, strove 
she prayed you to be merciful, as you hoped for { to brighten these dreary days and lift the heavi- 
mercy.” ness of dragging hours. Together on horseback 

Anna seized the inventory. they scoured the far-stretching lonely woods, 

Madame Artois, sinking on a’ prie-Dieu, and } Myra Dunn, in her wanderings, often beheld 
opening the dead woman's letter, sat reading by these two, like the figures of which she had read 
the soft lamp-light. in fairy-legends, passing swiftly down the pine 

Mawna knelt near, tears streaming over her } aisles, health and happiness sparkling over the 
bronzed cheeks, her eyes fixed in adoration on } } beautiful face of Anna Artois, the waving pine 
the altar beyond; but Myra, stepping away from boughs above scattering down, as she passed, 
the giow of the lamp, stood solemn and straight, | } little flecks of October sunlight upon the golden 
her dark uncovered head erect, her face impene- } glory of her streaming hair. 
trable in the sternness of its expression, her} Silent and shadowy, she would wander away 
mouth as chiseled from stil! coral. from their sight, disappearing suddenly among 

Rutherford, with the eye of an artist, studied ; the dense creek-woods, or threading with her 
the strange grouping, and, with the head of a | ‘swift tread the mazes of the pine-pillars, so 
philosopher, he mused over the strange fate , > deftly and dextrously that pursuit was impos- 
which had brought together, in the midst of the sible. 
pine-lands, these lives so utterly foreign, yet so} One morn, however, while hunting, Ruther- 
singularly linked together; he mused also on the; ford heard the clear cry of a partridge. He 
memory of that strange woman who had passed— ; ; ’ divided hanging branches, and peered forth. 
white-haired, and burdened with the weight of} There in the open woods, among low oaken 
her full threescore and ten—over the dark river } } bushes and beneath tall pines, stood Myra Dunn, 
and into the wonder-land beyond. her head slightly turned as if listening, while 

And while he thus thought, Madame Artois, ‘ from her parted lips, how and then, flouted clear 
rising, silently refolded her letter. { sweet notes. 

Myra Dunn as silently glided forth into the | “Have you wings also?’’ said Rutherford, 
lengthening shadows of a setting sun. | coming forward and bowing gravely, his serious 

i eyes studying the face, startled into an expres- 








Iv. ; ; sion of vivid life and interest. 

Ir has been said that the civilization of a} ‘No, but I often talk with birds,” answered 
nation may be estimated by the value which that } the girl, hastily. ‘ Listen,’’ and then she poured 
nition aitaches to time and the uses of time. } forth, in quick succession, note after note; and, 

If this be true, then, in the pine-lands, people } bending her head, lifted her hand, motioning 
soon become uncivilized: for people soon learn } Rutherford to silenco; while a smile like goft 
droning. Days are sighed into nights, nights { sunlight broke over the dark face, as fur-off 
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answering calls came faintly down the soft dis- {for our sin which often that misery brings. 


tance. 


“You are an excellent decoy. Will you not 


bring the game nearer my gun?” 


She shuddered slightly. The smile disappeared 


from her face. 
“No, seek your own game.”’ 


¢ Mercy—oh, it is divine.’’ 

$ She shuddered again slightly, and glanced 

around among the shadows of the pine-pillars, 
«« Sometimes the noblest natures lack the divine 


; gift,” said Rutherford, leaning on his gun and 
‘regarding curiously this young creature, who, 


—ee 


“Does it wound your heart to see birds { though living away from ‘men, yet seemed to have 


killed ?”’ 


«Js it not terrible to think that all life is sup- } 


ported by preying on other lives?” 
“It is a necessity.” 


é studied the wants, necessities, and sorrows of life. 
“Yes, yes—I know it is, true—quite true,” 
‘she answered, hurriedly. ‘Mr. Rutherford—’ 
Then she was silent, standing before him almost 


“There are many things which are necessities / like a penitent, her hands loosely clasped, her 
and yet horrible.” $ eyes downcast, her head slightly bent, the pine- 
“As, for instance—’’ persisted Rutherford. ‘sighs singing about her that new song which she 
“ Death — suffering — punishment,” answered had taught to his duller ears. 
the girl, again shuddering. ‘Well?’ he queried, seeing she was silent. 
“You are too tender,’’ said Rutherford, won-; ‘I—I am about to ask a strange question,” 
dering to find the being he had thought apathetic { she commenced, in a strained low voice. “* When— 
almost morbidly sensitive. ‘Your life here in when Madame Levalle came hither, twelve years 
solitude—” ago, she brought, among her household-goods, a 
“Tender ?’’ interrupted Myra, looking dreamily } long box. It was stored away in the loft. No 
down. ‘Tender? Yet I have never known { one knew, except Mawna and myself, the eon- 
tenderness, I remember thinking as a child } tents of that box. To me she said: ‘See, child, 
that the water kissed my limbs when I bathed } it is my coffin. I shall live here—I shall die 
yonder, and the wind kissed my face when it } here; and you must be my little friend. Other- 
blew soft over pine-stretches, and the sun kissed } wise, I shall be quite alone.’ Well, I was her 
my cheeks when the warmth of the beams} friend. She gave me care, attention, education— 
touched them in winter-cold, and always,’’ she } surely you must see what she has been to me,” 
added, with softer voice, ‘‘ always, the pine-sighs ; cried the girl, her chest heaving, her breath 
have kissed my heart. Do you know,’ lifting {coming quick. ‘They were gifts beyond price. 
her large eyes, while a little wintry smile ; On her death-bed she kissed me—ehe had never 
flitted over the pale face, “‘do you know—I } kissed me before—she blessed me—then—she 
imagine it is like the moan of the sea. Sailors, } died,’ said Myra, in a hushed low voice. “ But, 
IT have read, and coast-people, die, longing for ’ before this—I—she, this dear friend, spoke sev- 
this sound. I think I too should die if awry { eral words which made me think that 1 bad not 





from my pines. They have sung to me all my : 
life.’ 


been forgotten. 1 don’t know whom to ask, but 


§ vousyou will answer me truly, I am sure,’’ she 


“What do they sing to you?” asked Ruther- ; continued, raising her wonderful eyes. ‘“ Has 


ford, quite forgetting the hunt. 


“ Listen,’’ answered the girl, lifting her hand ; 


and bending her head, hearkening, as the soft 
solemn sgund fell in distant wave-dirges around 
them. “Now, what do they say to you?” she 
asked, suddenly letting her hand fall, and turning 
towards him her great questioning eyes. 

“T have never studied their language as you 
have studied it,’’ replied Rutherford; ‘ but, to 
me, it seems as if they tossed to heaven the sighs, 
and the misery, and the sorrow of this world.” 

“But that is not all,” said Myra, the young 
face glowing and all lit with the fire of divination 
like the face of a prophetess. ‘Don’t you hear 
their prayer? At the feet of Jehovah, winter and 
summer, and night and day, they are crying: 
‘Mercy! Mercy! Mercy!’ They plead for ever 
andever. They tell of our misery, and they plead 





she indeed left me nothing ?”’ 
“So,” thought Rutherford, impatiently, ‘the 


; trail of the serpent has passed even here—even 
over this heart, kissed into womanhood by pine- 


sighs.” 
He did not answer for a moment; then, con- 


‘ tracting his brows, seeing that she stood yet wait- 


ing, demanded coldly : 

“Why do you not question Madame Artois?’ 

“T will not—I will not,” repeated the girl, 
angrily. ‘I gave her the letter. If there had 
been anything to tell—” 

“She would undoubtedly have told you,” 
interposed Rutherford, preparing to move away. 

“Then there is really nothing for me?’’ she 
asked, wistfully. 

“ Nothing.” 

“You are quite sure? 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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** Quite—good-morning.”’ And, even while he looked, suddenly she lifted 
“‘Good-morning,” answered Myra. her head, and again there floated forth the wood- 
But she did not lift her head; and, as Ruther- } note of the partridge: 
ford, impelled by a touch of pity, or curiosity, or ‘Singular creature,” muttered Rutherford, 
disappointment, looked back, he saw her yet} frowning as he saw her rapidly disappearing 
standing like a drooping pine, the whole attitude down the long purple vista of the forest. 
expressing hopeless dejection. [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE BEAUTIFUL YOUTH: AN IDYL. 


BY MINNIE IRVING. 





That I, in the East, by thy face unblest, 
May dream of my rose in its bloom on thy breast.” 


Tue clouds rolled up through the hot blue air, 
The wind like a lion arose from its lair, 

And the rain came rushing along the street— 
Like the spirit of +torm—in a winding sheet, 
Into my garden-bowers it beat, 

And trampled the roses under its feet, 

While, a vex'd green ocean, the trees i’ the blast 
BillOwed and tossed, and the rain fell fast— 
Then ceased; but the clouds rolled not away: 
Por that day in June was a sorrowful day, 

As days of parting have always been 

Since the skies were blue and tho earth was green— 
Aa days of parting will always be 

While love is the lord of the land and the sea, 


He was gone, with my rose, in the wind and the rain; 
He was gone, with a smile that died in pain 

On his boyish lips, and I heard the roll 

Of the curriage-wheels with a fainting soul, 

Was it Tennyson somewhere said 

That a youth who fancied that he was dead— 

Dead and buried—yet beard with dread 

And pain the wheels go over his head? 


~e nee 


So felt I, as T heard the sound 

Of the hoofs and the wheels on the sodden ground, 
Till it died into silence, and left me alone, 

T anid to my heart: “Tt is not forever: 


We stood in the doorway—he and T, 
And looked through a shimmer of tears on the world— > For he will return at the fall of the leaf, 

The rain-wet world and the cloud-hnng sky, In the mellow Tudian-summer weather; 

Bud and blossom and blade impearted ; And he and I, in our joy, together 

While the hoofs of the horses, loth to wait, Will laugh at the notion of tears and grief, 

Rang dull in the earth at the garden-gate, But my heart, more wise than I cared to own, 

And the thunder rolled on the distant bill, Answered mo out of its sorrow: “ Never." 

And our hands were clasped, but our lips were still, And I lay, that night, while the raln-drope glistened 
In the ray of my lamp on the pane, and Hetened 

To a sound on the roof Ike the sound of tears 

So it seemed to my heart, with its foolish fears, 

But 1 knew ‘twas the wet from the dripping leaves, 
That the wind shook off on the ivied eaves, 

And I fell asleop; but I walked all night 

With him, in a glory of sunset-light— 

With the beautiful youth who went into the West, 
With my rose, in its beauty and bloom, on his broast, 


I called him the beautiful youth, for he 

Waa fair as the Greek gods used to be: 

Blender and tall, with the free wild grace 

Of his brave young spirit in look and pace ; 

Kyes had he that were brown and bright, 

Like the deers’ he hunted with such delight; 
Whenever I gazed In their crystal wells, 

I saw, in the depths of the hidden dells 

Of his native foreste—that lay afar 

Under the beams of the Western star— 

Deer a-drowse in the dappled shade, 

Of his hunter-step in their rest afraid, 

Dreaming shadows in pool and glade, 

Pillows of mosses for his dark head, 

Swaying branches, that bent and spread 

Spicy cones for the rover's bed: 

These were the scenes in the distant West, 

To which, in the pride of his beauty and crace— 
Of his youth, with the brightness of hope on his face— 
Went the beautiful youth, with a rose on his breast, 


Oh! laugh at me, ye who love to-day, 

And forget this even, and love again 

On the morn of the morrow, when T say 

That when others murmur of love to me, 

On the pictured walls of my heart T see 

A dark-eyed youth, who goes, in the rain, 
With a rose on his breast ; and that nevermore, 
Till the fitful drama of life is o'er, 

And T fall asleep, and my hands they fold, 
With a fading flower iu the fingers cold, 

Shall I cease to remember the faint perfume 
That stole from the heart of that rose In bloom: 
For his bright young spirit is more to me 


een ee eee 





For I took a rose in that parting-hour— Than ever a living love can be. 

A sweet pink rose—from the lace on my bosom: 

Gathered in sunshine before the shower. And that is why, when the sun lays down 

Nover a drop of midnight dew His seeptre of light and his flaming crown, 

Tad stained its petals or dimmed its hue, 1 love to look over the purple creat 

For at morn ‘twas a bud, though at noon a blossom, Of the mountains, into the sunaetdand: 

And T placed it over his brave young heart; For there, in the heart of the golden West, 
“Wear my favor when far thou art, As T saw him last, do T see hiin stand— 

Whore the sun goos down [nthe crimaon West; A ‘Youth, with a rove on life breast. 
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HOW THE MORTGAGE WAS PAID. 





BY HELEN J. 


THORNTON. 





Ir was a bitter, bitter day. The snow lay 
three feet deep; the leafless trees rocked and 
groaned in the gale; the house shook; the drifts 
had half-choked up the path to the gate. Not a) 
human thing was to be seen abroad. Even the 
cattle cowered, shivering, in the barn-yard sheds. } 

“Must you really go, my son?” said Mrs. } 
Henley. ‘‘It is nine miles to town, and the 
road’s almost impassable.’ 

“TIT must, indeed, mother dear,’’ answered the 
gon, @ youth some twenty years old, ‘The 
interest on the mortgage falls due to-morrow, and } 
our only chance to pay it is to sell the old desk. 
If we don’t pay the interest, the mortgage will be } 
foreclosed, and the dear old house sold over our | 
heads. It’s lucky there’s a rage among rich | 
people, just now, for antique furniture,”’ 

Bad crops, prolonged sickness, and finally the } 
death of the head of the household, had reduced } 
the Henleys—who had never been rich—to almost 
actual poverty. In fact, the widow, in order to 
meet the funeral-expenses and other debts of ; 
her husband, had been compelled to mortgage ; 
the farm, as she had no other security to offer, 
Notwithstanding the closest economy, they had } 
not been able to save enough, during the last : 
six months, to pay the interest, At last, the son ; 
bethought him of the old desk that was stored | 


_ @way in the garret, , ; 


“Ah, not that,’’ said the mother, ‘ Your father 
thought so much of it, We put it upstairs not } 
because we didn’t prize it, but because there was } 
to room for it here below, It’s about all your } 
father got of the Henley estates; for these few > 
acres on which we have tried to live came from 
his mother. After your grandfather quarreled 
with your father, he married a second time, as } 


: lid that let down. 


{you: I'm sure I'm strong enot 


; ‘studying, and work for you too. 


a wild scream: 


: last century—half bureau and half desk, the 


lower part having drawers, the upper part a 
This lid, when thus let down, 
served as a desk to write on, and disclosed, 


> within, smaller drawers and pigeon-holes in 


which to keep letters, accounts, and other papers. 
‘It’s the only legacy that your dear father ever 


;“and he only got it because, even at that 
tit was out of fashion; and so, when h p- 


{mother died, the heirs said he might » it, 
‘as he seemed to set such store by it, amd they 


had,” remarked Mrs, Henley, nae ae 


{didn’t want the old trash.’ 
“Oh, Jack,” cried the daughter, «don't sell 
it. Try and get along for six months more. 


I'll go out to work, and earn Ky money for 
1 


But the son shook his head. ‘No, dear,” he 
said. ‘What would Harry say?” Harry wasa 


young man engaged to Lucy, and now studying 
law. ‘Better meet the inevitable at once, 
Besides, do you think I'd let you go out to work 
while I was alive? Or Harry? Te'd give up 
No, no, child. 
But you say you're strong then lift that end of 
the desk, and help me carry it downstairs—for 


; mother’s too weak.’’ 


“Oh, be careful,’ said the mother; “the 
stairs are so steep. There—I told you so!’’ with 
‘John is killed!” 

For the son, having the lower end, and going 
: down backwards, had stumbled and fallen, a few 
) steps from the bottom, the desk crashing down 
> after him. 

But the lad was on his feet in an instant, 

‘No, mother,”’ he said; * it didn’t even touch 
me. But,’’ gravely regarding the shattered desk, 


you know, and, when he died, left everything “it’s a perfect wreck, and we may bid good-bye 
to his wife, who left it, in turn, to her own } to our money, and—and—’ with a sob even the 
family. And that’s why,” she added, choking } manly fellow could not keep back, ‘to house and 
down a sob, ‘“‘that, while her people roll in } home.” 

wealth—though, heaven knows, they had enough ; It was indeed a wreck. The top had fallen 
before—we're starving.” off one of the sides had been crushed in; and 


“Never mind, mother dear,” answered the } the drawers within had all burst open. 
“Ah, what's this?” ered the daughter, noticing 
: ‘ a sliding-board that had shot out from one corner 


boy, bravely. ‘Stout heart, you know. For all } ; 
that, however, the desk must go, I’m afraid.’ 





His mother and sister, the latter a pretty girl 


Of eighteen, followed him upstairs as he spoke. 


The piece of furniture in question was one of 
those curious walnut escritoires common in the 


of the upper part, and which revealed, attached 
to its further end, a small box. 
Jack stooped and picked it up. 
It must have been 
(368) 


“Why, here's a spring. 
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a secret drawer,” he cried; ‘and this,’ picking ) 
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Probably he intended to tell, but did not 


up a folded parchment tied with a red string, } think bis end so near—’ 


“why—mother, Lucy—this is labeled; * Will of } 
That was grandfather's } ‘old Jacob Strong, whose name is here as one 
of the witnesses, and who was grandfather's 


Henry Henley, Bay,’ 
name, wasn't it?’ 
* Will ?—will?’’ exclaimed his mother, snatch- 


“Oh, now I remember,’ cried Mra, Henley; 


coachman, always said that there was a later 


ing the document from his hands, and rushing ; will, and that he and Timothy Boyd— whose 


to the window with it, 
Gracious goodness! can it be? Yes: 
Henley was your grandfather's name, 
signed by that name, 
month before he died. Oh, I remember: the 
will that disinherited father was dated five years 
earlier—and this is the true will!” 

She was running her eye over the document 
as she spoke, holding it with shaking hands, 

Her children crowded around her. 

«Yes, yes,” she exclaimed; “it is all here. 
I give and devise to my only son, Gerald Henley, 
whose forgiveness I ask for my injustice, all my 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments—’ ”’ 

“Why, mother,” cried the son, “that makes 
us heirs to Henley Hall! 1 know enough of law 
to know that. Hurrah! hurrah !’’ 

It proved to beas he said. With the exception 
of an annuity charged on the estates for his 
wife’s lifetime—an annuity equivalent to what 
her dower would have been—the testator left 

everything to the son: “hereby,” to quote the 
cadiliing words, “revoking all former wills 
and testaments.” 

“Mother dear,” cried the son, as the reading 

was finished, embracing her, ‘‘ we needn't worry 
about the interest now.” 
“Grandfather must have prepared this se- 
eretly,”’ said the mother, after thinking awhile; 
“for it's in his own handwriting, which I’ve 
seen often. He feared, I suppose, some angry 
scene with his wife, and, in his state of health, 
dreaded it: for he died, you know, of heart- 
disease. But how he came, after having hidden 
the will away, to take no one into his confidence, 
I cannot understand.” 

“T've heard father say,” answered the son, 
“that he died quite suddenly: fell from his 
chair instantaneously, at dinner.” 

“Yes: that was so.” 


And the date is only a} 





So it is—and dated— } name also I see here—had witnessed it. But 
Henry } the old man was almost childish then, and even 
. § 

And it is } father 


thought he was romancing. Besides, 
Boyd stoutly denied the truth of the story, and 
did so to the day of his death.” 

‘But this Boyd,” asked the daughter: “ wasn't 
he, mamma dear, the man who kept the tavern 
here till a year or two ago?” 

“Yes. And, now I recollect, everybody won- 
dered how he, a poor man—for he was the help 
in the stable—should have got the money to buy 
the tavern all at once, and that within ao few 
weeks after grandfather's death. He said he 
had property left to him: but all his relations 
were poor,” 

«1 see it,’”’ cried her son: ‘the second wife, 
depend upon it, bribed him to silence. Fortu- 
nately, she didn’t suspect the will was hidden 
here, or we'd never have found it. ‘To-morrow, 
we must consult a lawyer.” 

“Old Judge Crandon let it be, then,’’ said the 
mother. ‘He knew father well, and will see 
we have our rights. And Harry is his student, 
you know”’—at which the daughter binshed— 
“‘and will work for us with his whole heart.” 

The reader can guess the rest. The facts were 
too plain to be gainsayed, so that Judge Crandon 
had no trouble with the other side, and Harry 
was not called on for anything but his con- 
gratulations. Before many months, the Henleys 
were in possession of the old hall, the mortgage 
on the little farm having been paid off at once. 

All this happened several years ago. Jack is 
living at Henley Hall, the most popular person 
in the county, and, it is said, will soon take home 
there a young and beautiful bride. His sister 
is married to Harry, who has already won 
distinction as a lawyer, and is certain to be 
chosen to Congress from his district at the 
next election. 
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SWEET LOVE AT HOME. 





BY JOHN SJOLANDER. 





On, love! sweet love, at home, 
Is the light of day; 

But dark, oh, dark is home, 
When love is away. 


Oh, love! sweet love, at home, 
Is the jewel’s spark; 

But love, sweet love, away, 
Home is dal! and dark. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 268, 


CHAPTER XII, 

Ir was fortunate for the children of Silas 
Marsh that, in the tender forethought of his ill- 
ness, he had paid the rent of his humble rooms in | 
udvance for more than six months, thus securing 
for the orphans a shelter which would inevitably 
have been lost to them had their future welfare } 
depended entirely on the grandmother: for so } 
great was her wrath, and the bitterness growing 
out of it, that she might not have hesitated to 
abandon them altogether, had the possibility of } 
any other home than theirs been offered to her. 
As it was, she still dwelt with them during such 
hours of the night and morning as were abso- 
lutely demanded for repose, and, in a vagabond 
fashion, brought them such fragments of food as ; 
the few cents could purchase, from small oums § 
raised at the pawnbroker’s and rescued from the 
policy-dealers. 

During the days that followed Olive’s destruc- 
tion of her last resource for obtaining funds for 
speculation to any amount, she scarcely deigned ¢ 
to speak to the children at all; but, if she did, it ; 
was with some stinging taunt of the ruin mi 





had brought upon her, and calls for abject -grati- 
tude that she kept them from starvation, when 
at their age they ought to be earning money for 
her, rather than clamoring for things she could 
not get. This train of invective was continued 
80 long that the half-famished little ones bore 
their hunger in silence, and began to look upon it 
as some punishment for sin which they were all 
bound to'atone for without complaint. But, after 
a time, nature herself became restive within 
them. Wild thoughts of doing something for 
themselves came and went in their brains, born 
of absolute desperation. One day, sitting all 
together, drearily enough—for, as there was no 
food to prepare, household-duties had almost dis- 
appeared—Rachael, pale, sad, and hungry, but too 
resolute for weeping, sat with both hands folded 
in her lap, while the twins drew close to her with- 
out a word of the want that, driven from their 
lips, spoke in piteous yearning from their eyes. 
Little Olly broke the silence : 

“Grandmother is right,’ he said; ‘ people 

Vou, LXAXAVLI.--22. 





can't expect to eat nice things if théy don’t work 
for ‘em, Children have to work when they 
haven't got a father or mother to do it for them. 
So it’s time for me to begin.” 

“You?” said Rachael, with surprise, and now 
the tears she had suppressed started to her eyes, 


and a sad smile shone through them, ‘“ You, 
Olly?” 
‘Yes. Men work for the women, don’t they? 


Well, you see, boys and girls are just the same as 
men and women, only not so big or strong. If 
there is work to be got, I’m the feller to go in 
for it.’’ 

* But what can you do?” 

“Oh, I've thought of that. There is black- 
headed pins that boys carry around where ladies 
go shopping, and sell, and pencils—besides—” 

“Yes, dear, but neither pins nor pencils can 
be got without money.” 

«That's just what I said to myself, Rachael. 
Peanuts and apples are the same; but there’s 
candy—molasses-candy. You know how to make 
that, first-rate. I can help pull. Don’t you 
remember how we used to rope it across the 
room—twist it in and out again till it split up like 
threads of silk, and shone like gold? We could 
make it over night, and next day I would sell 
it all out. I know an apple-man that will hire 
me a corner of his stand for a’most nothing, 
because of having someone to tend to business 
while he is roasting peanuts in a stove he’s got.” 

Rachael shook her head ; but, stealing her arm 
around the boy, kissed him tenderly. 

“But what if you sold nothing?” 

“Why, Pve thought of that too. The candy 
would be there anyhow, and, if we hadn't any- 
thing else, good molasses-candy ain't bad to eat 
when a feller’s hungry.” 

Here Rachael gave the ardent little fellow a 
grateful hug; but Olive sat upon her chair, cold 
and thoughtful. 

“No,” she said, with a restless movement of 
her feet against the chair on which she had 
perched herself. ‘It won’t do; candy is a gen- 
teel business, but it wouldn’t be enough to keep 
Rachael and me busy all the time. Pulling and 
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selling would be too much for one little boy, but } them off in a bundle under her shawl—you 
not enough for us.”’ know how. But they are all right; so what 

‘Little? I’m a whole inch taller than you} we've got to do is to sort out the pieces and go 
are, anyhow—ain’'t I, Rachael? Besides, I’m} to work. What do you think of that idea?” 
all the man about here that you have got to { continued the little girl, impatient for the praise 
depend on.” { she had expected. 

“There, there! don't get your feathers up,} ‘Going about the streets with a girl isn't 
Olly—there isn't enough of ’em; but just tell } business—now, is it, Rachael?’’ questioned the 
me where you mean to get molasses to begin} boy, shrugging his little shoulders with true 
with? Not at the grocery, where they won't let} masculine disdain. ‘Men don’t go round that 
us have a loaf of bread ?’’ way with women.”’ 

Oliver's bright young face became despondent.} Here Olive turned her shoulder emphatically 

‘Oh, I did not think of that.”’ . on her brother; but Rachael] laid a gentle hand 

“Of course you didn’t. Besides, there would } upon it. 
not be anything in the business for Rachael and} «It seems to me that you are both right; but 
me to do but pulling and twisting candy in-doors } —but what Olive speaks of is the ensiest at first. 


while you did all the business outside.”’ } If there is anything we can make up into holders, 
“Men always do the work out-of-doors—now, } and they bring in a little money, we can buy 

don’t they, Rachael?’’ pleaded the boy. things to make candy of, and set Olly up in 
«You are a good boy to think so, dear.”’ business with the apple and peanut man—don’t 
“T’ve been thinking—’’ said Olive, who sat} you see?’ 

with a tiny finger pressed to her lips, as if} ‘And we can both go in for business outside, 


pondering some important matter in her mind, while you do the housework and things: for there 


and so preoccupied that she scarcely noticed the } will be lots of good cooking then—oh, my!” 
motherly encouragement that seemed sadly quaint Here Olive forgot her ill-humor, turned eagerly 
in a young creature like Rachael, “I’ve been } on her chair, pursed up her lips with a delicious 
thinking of something that will be work for us} smack, and began to swing her little feet about 
all—holders.” as if commencing a dance on air; then, springing 
** Holders ?”’ down, she ran to the closet in the bed-room, and 
“Just that, and nothing else. Now, don’t say } came back with her arms full of pieces—bits of 
a word till I’ve done: I know aa little girl, no} flannel in various bright colors, patches of bed- 
bigger than I am, who makes lots of money with } ticking and domestic cloth, all the odds-and-ends 
holders. Sometimes they throw in round pin- that are sure to gather in a household of moderate 
cushions; but holders is the business they're in. ; means and constant usefulness. These she laid 
Her ma makes them, and the little girl, dressed } upon the table, and the three children set to 
awful nice, goes about and sells them off like } work, almost hilarious with hope, sorting out 
hot-cakes. Oh, how I wish we had some now! } the pieces, arranging the colors, and creating 
Sells them to real ladies a’ most always: for she’s } delightful confusion as they worked, 
so nice that the girls downstairs talk about her } Directly, Rachael brought forth a well-worn 
to the folks upstairs, and they send for her up ; work-basket, in which the scissors that had 
into their parlors, and then buy her holders: } wrought such ruin with the embroidered hand- 
so she gets lots of money to carry home. There, } kerchief had been cast, and, thrusting her little 
what do you think of that?’ j finger into a tiny brass thimble, began to sew 
«But where can we get cloth and things to} vigorously on the pieces which the twins were 
make holders out of?’ said Rachael. ‘The } arranging in separate piles for her use. At last, 
trouble lies there, just as it does with candy.’’ she held up the square mat she had made out 
“That's just where it is. You know the rag-} of as many pieces and colors as Joseph's coat 
man don’t come up so high as this—I suppose } could possibly have displayed, and asked if that 
it don’t pay; so lots and lots of pieces have been would do. 
heaped up in the bed-room closet that nobody} The twins gave a little shout of congratulation, 
could sell if they wanted to, and first-class for } struck up a war-dance around the table, and 
holders. You see, it only wants small pieces laid commenced work again, delighted as hungry 
atop of each other, and something bright outside. } sparrows around a handful of seed cast upon 
We can cut them out first-rate, Olly. Rachael } the snow. 
will sew them together, and then you and I will} When the half-dozen holders were counted 
dress up in our Sunday-clothes. I was awfully } and heaped in a pile ready for the market, the 





afraid that somebody had thought of carrying } twins had got so far ahead of their work that as 
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many more were prepared for Rachael's needle ; 
then Olive, who seldom confined her efforts to 
one object at a time, took a new idea into her 
head. Among the scraps of cloth, slie had dis- 
govered some fragments of satin and velvet, of 
a bright rich coloring that silk alone can take 
in perfection, and her quick eye seized upon 
them with the avidity of natural taste born in 
the artist. 

“Now I’m going to sew,’ she exclaimed, 
searching for a needle in the work-basket, which 
she threaded with great eagerness and began 
pushing through a double square of scarlet satin 
with her tiny finger and thumb: for her ambition 
had not yet reached the dignity of athimble. “I 
suppose you'd give anything to know what I am 
making—guess now.” 

Rachael looked up from her work with interest. 

“It can’t be a silk holder. The grandest 
ladies wouldn't think of bright-red satin for 
that,” she said, really puzzled to guess what her 
little sister was about. 

“Holder, indeed!” repeated the child, with 
disdain. ‘+ Now you guess, Olly.” 

“Maybe you mean to stuff it for a pincushion,”’ 
said the boy. 

“That's nearer the mark—only it isn’t one or 
the other, but an idea I’ve got that is worth the 
whole of them put together. Here are pieces 
enough for three bags—red, blue, and yellow— 
according to choice Mine shall be blue, but 
Rachael shall have hers first." 

“ But what is it ?” 








«Just this—I only wonder we never thought ; 


of it when we wanted to hide away our pieces of { 
mother’s handkerchief, and couldn't find a place. ' 
I mean to make these gorgeous pieces into a} 
bag, run strings into the top that can go round } 
Rachael's neck, then she can fold her piece of | 
the handkerchief up close, put it inside, wud 
hang it round her neck, so that grandma can’t { 
get at it. You and | will have one just like it | 
for our pieces, only mine will be blue and yours ; 
made out of that rusty-gold color. Now what do | 
you think of it? No one can get at our pieces 
after that.” 

Rachael dropped the holder she was stitching ; 
together in her lap, and laid both hands upon it 
as she listened, her fair young face brightened / 
slowly, as Olive 8 idea grew plain to her, and at } 
last beamed with entire satisfaction. 

“It is a splendid idea,’’ she said; “then we 
can have them always with us, as our father 


* Because you didn’t know of the silk pieces, 
and then, as father used to say, you haven’t got 
se'much imagination as I have; more good sound 





sense, but not so much of t’other thing, which 
isn’t so steady-going, you see.” 

Rachael smiled. She did not quite understand 
the distinction that the younger child was trying 
to explain of their two characters, but accepted 
it tranquilly and reached out her hands. 

“Let me make the bags,’ she said. ‘You 
can’t do it without a thimble. Besides, over-and- 
over work is so slow.” 

“Oh, yes, I can,” exclaimed Olive, drawing 
herself out of reach and pushing her needle in 
and out vigorously. ‘Don’t you see how I get 
along? Besides, I’m bound to make your bag 
all myself.” 

* Well, then, I will begin on yours and Olly’s,”’ 
said Rachael, with that gentle persistency that 
was a part of her character. ‘ Your finger is 
hurt now.” 

“No, it isn’t,’’ cried the child, turning away 
while she put the wounded little finger in her 
mouth ; but after that lrer energies began to flag, 
and she allowed Rachael to finish the bags of 
blue and old-gold without further protest. But 
she went on laboriously with her own task, and, 
when it was finished, insisted on her right to put 
the fragments of embroidery into the red and 
gold bags, which she tied around the necks of 
Rachael and Olly with tremulous enthusiasm, 
unusual to a little creature of her age. 

‘“* Now,”’ she said, ‘‘ we have got them our own- 
selves, safe from everybody.”’ 

“And will keep them always, as my father 
wished,” said Rachacl, with gentle solemnity, 
which was the more pathetic because of its 
quietness. 

“Always,” murmured the boy, creeping close 
; to her. 

** Forever and ever,” exclaimed Olive, press- 
ing the “ae! relic close to her bosom, “ forever 
and ever.’ 

“Then the one who lives longest shall have the 
: whole,” said Rachael; “that was the wish I saw 
in his eyes when he shut them to sleep, I 
thought.” 

A feeling of strange solemnity fell on the chil- 
dren—the dread that comes from a thing we 
feel but cannot comprehend. While they stood 
looking upon each other, the sound of some 
movement reached them from the stairs. They 
listened breathlessly 

“What is it? Who is it?’ whispered the 
twins. Then the sound of a human footstep 
came to them as a relief. ¢ 

Then Olive seemed to awake at oncé to a sense 
of the situation. 

“ Hurry up—hurry up,” she said, sweeping the 
holders and stray fragments together in her arms, 
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crushing them into the basket, and hiding that in§ ‘Olive isn’t going around that way for any- 
the bed-room closet. ‘It is grandmother.” body. Rachael won't, and I won't; but I'ma 
It was the grandmother who came up those stairs } boy, and mean to do something better than beg- 
—tired, worn out with tramping the streets, and > ging. Just you wait till 1 get a chance.” 
out of temper because no one of her associates had “You get a chance—you!’’ retorted the old 
remembered to offer some return for the elaborate $ woman, measuring the boy with her cold hard 
hospitality she had bestowed on them while the} eyes. ‘A splendid dependence you would be.” 
prodigal waste of Silas Marsh’s money lasted. The woman spoke with all the bitterness of 
“Scarvely a spark of fire, and nothing to eat, } disappointment, and, rising from her chair, swept 
I dare say. Not even a cup of tea, or a drop of— } into the bed-room, where she began once more to 
of anything to comfort a woman burdened down } search her almost empty bureau, in a desperate 
to the ground in her old age.”’ hope of finding some article which the pawnbroker 
As the old woman made this complaint, she ; might accept for the small sum which would secure 
looked reproachfully upon the children, who said } ; » policy-number that she had dreamed of two 
nothing, but stood before her with downcast eyes } ; nights running, and which was certain to open 
like criminals, and feeling as if they were really } the golden gates of fortune for her. She found 
something of the kind; but this humility only } nothing, and at last sat down on the side of her 
intensified a sense of her own wrongs. > bed in the dark and began to ery, feeling herself 
“Other women of my age have children and 3 an exceedingly wronged and ill-used woman: 
grandchildren to take care of them. Rich or} } for the project she had been dwelling upon as a 
poor, they manage to do that, if they have to } means of support, had been met with obstinate 
work night and day, or even beg for it: but who } rejection by the children, who were to turn beg- 
is there to do anything for me? Not one of you } gars in her behalf. Now all ber resources seemed 
would stop at a basement-door and ask for the } at an end. 
least thing—not even if I starved for want of a ‘If they bad not robbed me of that handker- 


mouthful of bread.” chief, I might have drawn the very highest prize 
‘©We don’t know how to ask for bread without } by this time. It is all their fault, and now they 
money.” turn on me like young foxes, and won't raisea 


“Oh, of course not. It is easier to see an old} finger to help me. ‘That is the return 1 get for 
woman, who has seen better days, go hungry all all I have done for them,” 
} 





day, and come home like this with wet feet, and 
no fire to dry them at.” 

‘*We have been cold and hungry as well,” said 
Rachael ; “ but what can we do?” sullenly and without her breakfast. Half an 

“What can you do? Why, just go into the; hour later, Rachael was knotting the ribbon that 
street, as little children do, and ask the people} tied Olive’s little dark hood, and turning back 
you meet to give you something. I'm sure you } its crimson lining from the pretty pale face till a 
look white and miserable enough, without any } soft rosy glow fell over it, concealing all appear 
make-believe, to do splendidly, and just roll in } ance of want or hardship. 
plenty: but what is the use of talking? You ‘There,’ she said, turning the child around 
won't do a thing, from fear that your old grand- } and smoothing down the folds of her short dress, 
mother might get a little comfort out of it. Men? in a way that concealed the darns and faded 
would stop in the street for a little thing like Olive} places, in her quaint motherly fashion. ‘No 
there, and give her lots of pennies, if she only} one will think of taking you for a beggar-girl 
lifted her eyes just as she does now, with both } now.” 
tears and fire in them, as if she was mad and yet} A smile that was faintly proud came over 
wanted to burst out a-erying. But catch her, or $ Rachael’s sensitive lips, as she said this: for the 
any of you, doing anything of the kind; she’s too} sting of her grandmother's proposition, over 
uppish for that, though her old grandma might} night, was still in her mind. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Tne next morning, Mrs. Dean left her home 


use the pennies to make a fortune with.’’ ‘No, indeed,”’ said Olive, looking down upon 
** We don’t know how to beg,’’ said Rachael; } her tidy dress, with a saucy laugh, “1 don’t 
“but we will try and do something.” mean that anyone shall take me for that. I don't 


e “Do something? What can you do, but go} mean to look sorry or afraid; but will march 
about and pick up what you can, like other chil-} along with my head up—you’ll see. I say, Olly, 
dren? The streets are full of them: and the} don’t. I look nice?” 

brightest girls get the most, especially if they are “Nice as a new pin, and bright as a silver 
pert and good-looking, like Olive.” dollar,’’ answered the boy, who stood, cap in 
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hand, waiting for his sister to get ready. ‘ Now, 


~_ 


afraid of, and that is the peanut-seller. Now, 


what do you both think of me? Look like busi- { when it comes to the point, I’m in trouble about 


ness, don’t 1?’ 


him. If he should say: ‘ What—a little shimpy 


Here Olly made a dextrous attempt to hide a;chap like you wanting to go into business? 
break in one of his shoes, which he thought } Well, I should laugh!’ that would just break me 


Rachael had not discovered, and exhibited him- 
self to the best advantage, with his bright hair in 
waves and curls around his foreliead, and his best 
clothes so neatly brushed that they seemed to 


him almost as good as new, though his jacket had ; 


a patch at the elbow, and his trousers were some 
inches too short. 

“ You're just splendid.’’ 

“No, not that, Olive. Men don’t dress up so 
much for business, you know, and that is what I 
am about ; 
we go along, anyhow.” 

The boy drew himself up proudly, and put on 


but you won't be ashamed of me as } 


down. Supposing, after all, 
{ back and try something else.” 
; During some minutes, the two children stood 
{on the sidewalk with downcast eyes: for each 
was ashamed to look at the other. The girl 
; recovered herself first. 

“No,” she said. ‘*We are not mean enough 
to go back to Rachael like this. What are we 
; afraid of? It’s no harm to sell things, and no 
‘shame either. Come.” 
A few moments’ walk brought the children to 
‘ the corner, where a kindly-looking man, crippled 
{in one arm, sat by a stand laden with fruit and 


that we both go 


his cap slightly at one side, as he said this. } nuts, behind which was a portable stove, by 
Olive took up a painted basket that had seen } which two or three street-gamins were warming 
better days, and that length of time had toned } themselves, more in imagination than fact. Olly 
down from its original gorgeousness, in which the ; pulled this man by the coat, and, in a low voice, 


holders were placed with much regard for color: 
the red and yellow being uppermost. 


the room, looking bold enough, but with a wildly- 
beating heart. 


Swinging } 
it on her arm, she followed her brother out of 


so crowded with emotion that even Olive failed 
to gather more than a word or two, made his 
momentous proposition. 

The man listened, smoothed his long beard 
$ with one hand, looking kindly down into the 





When they had threaded the staircases, and } ; eager young face appealing to him, and asked 
stood in the untidy entrance-way, looking out. t ssiso questions, which the lad answered promptly. 
upon the narrow and ill-kept street stretching in { Olive watched the man’s face, and wondered 
the distance, Olive drew back and waited for the { whether the smile that lighted his eyes and once 


boy to go first. 

Olly pushed back his cap, and strode on to the 
sidewalk. 

“ My peanut and apple man is down this way, 
he said; ‘‘ but that won’t do for a girl.” 

“Couldn't I go along till I got a little used to 
the street? It looks awfully long and lonesome,” 
pleaded Olive, ruefully. 

The boy hesitated. 

“It isn’t business,”’ he said, “but, if you want 
to so much, come along.” 

They walked on together, going toward the 
wharves. 

“Olly! Isay, Olly! Couldn’t you just speak 
to some of these men, as we go along, and ask if 
they don’t want to buy holders for their wives? 
T can’t seem to make the words come—they choke 
in my throat. I did hang back and try, just now; 
but when the man stopped and looked at me so, I} 
wanted to runaway. He asked if I spoke to him. 


I shook my head for no, and crept close up 4 


you, half scared to death. Did you think T 
should be such a coward, Olly?” 
“Well, I suppose that’s natural to girls, 


"specially them as don’t go in the street muth. 
Now, there isn’t but one man going that I am | 
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| or twice stirred his lips was one of kindness,or 
ridicule of her brother's childish ambition. 

; «1 see, I see,” were the first words that the girl 
} plainly heard. ‘+ You are a small-sized chap for 
} the business ; but I don’t mind giving you a trial, 
} because I know something about you, having a 
; bit of a room in the same house, which will make 
things handy. Just get on my stool a bit, and let 
me see how you will get on with the customers.” 

Olly climbed up on the man’s stool, scarlet 
with blushes of delight, and Olive, who had 
{ watched the proceedings with breathless interest, 
ran up to the man and asked him to take one of 
her holders for nothing. 

The apple-man laughed till the grizzly beard 

shook on his bosom. 
“T shouldn’t know what to do with them 
things,” he said ; ‘ besides, they are good to sell. 
But, I’ll be bound, you'll know what to do with 
this.” 

Then, selecting a plump red-cheeked apple from 
‘his pile, and rubbing it smooth between his 
; hard palms, the kind old fellow—made generous 
by one good action—dropped the apple into 
Olive’s” basket, little dreaming how great the 
charity was. 
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“Thank you. Oh, thank you, ever and ever to step, burst into the room, tumbled his apples 
80 much,” responded the child, devouring the } on the table, emptied his pocket of the peanuts, 
apple with her eyes, and rendered so forgetful by } and darted off again, calling out: 


hunger that she hurried to a sheltered spot around } «It's all right, Rachael, Just go in for them. 
the corner, and began to devour it like a starved } Don’t ask me to stop. I’m off to business 
animal. } again.” 


All at once, she stopped and took the apple When Olly got back to the stand, his sister had 
from her mouth, and surveyed the little half-moon } disappeared. This troubled him a little; but he 
her teeth had left near its core with woeful self- } consoled himself by thinking: ‘ Well, she has 
reproach. had a taste of something good, and that will give 

“Olly hasn’t had a mouthful of breakfast } her courage.’’ So he mounted the high stool, 
either,”’ she thought, and, turning her eyes from } and began to look around for customers. “If | 
the apple that she might not be tempted to bite it } can only see anyone I know, won't I holler out 
again, she darted back to the fruit-stand. ‘ Here, } like sixty for nim? See if I don’t sell lots of 
Olly, here,” she said, in an eager whisper. ‘1 } , apples and things for this splendid old chap. Ab, 
didn’t think—I wouldn’t have touched it, only— } } here comes a feller straight from the cars—with 
take it, take it. There is almost half, and I have } a hand in his pocket, too. Apples, sir? Here is 
had such a famous breakfast.’’ | a splendid one. Change—yes, sir, much obliged.” 

Olly, who had been eying the fruit around; Here business flowed in rapidly, and the little 
him with patient longing, would have rejected } fellow took his first lesson in trade with proud 
the half-devoured apple; but the girl forced it} animation. Now and then he had time for self- 
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into his hand, Then the temptation was too: gratulation. ‘I only wish the girls could see 
strong for him, and the core was crushed between } me now,” he thought, ‘‘ measuring and selling 

his teeth, while she was looking on with generous } like an old grocery-man. And grandma—oh, 
* gatisfaction in her eyes, and working her lips in } wouldn’t it be a lark to see her coming along 
sympathy with his. with head up, and find me here?” 

The old apple-man looked on and understood } 
the scene, which took him back to old memories CHAPTER XIV. 
ef privation that made the heart yearn within} One of those low Victorias, that seem to be 
him. He took up a scrap of brown paper, } invented expressly for the caprices of that most 
twisted it round his hand into a rude cornucopia, } extravagant creature known to society, the 
and filled it with peanuts, crushing them down } American lady of recently-acquired wealth, was 
close; this he. gave to the girl. Then, taking *} } drawn up at the private entrance of the Fifth 
double-handful from his pile, he heaped them on } } Avenue Hotel, and had been waiting there so 
@ paper by Olly’s side, saying, in the gentle way long that the pair of splendid horses that drew 
that real sympathy always teaches: it became restive under their silver-laden harness, 

“They are capital eating to finish off with.” ' and began practicing their steps like dancing- 
Olly did not know how to thank the man; but} girls impatient for an opportunity of display. 
asked timidly if he might put some of the nuts They stamped the pavement, practiced the knee- 
in his pocket till he went home, because his sister } joint movement which makes so much commotion 
there was so fond of them. but no progress, tossed their heads with graceful 





This the old man understood also, and, without ' 
more ado, began to search among his stock for | 
such fruit as might be bruised or specked with 
decay—which was unsalable, he said, and just 
the thing for his small partner to carry along. 


Then again, as the morning-business was begin- } 


ning to slack off, there would be no harm if the 
boy took them off at once, It wouldn’t take 


_ impatience, and behaved altogether as high- 
stepping horses clad in monograms and crests 
‘are expected to do when their aristocratic hoofs 
‘are brought in contact with the plebeian pave- 
) ment. 
The coachman, grandly mounted in drab— 
almost white—livery, and displaying the exact 
> number of buttons requisite to perfect elegance, 


many minutes for him to run home and back ; humored his horses daintily, and, considering 
again. } himself an important part of the display, put out 

Olly leaped down from his high stool, and, ; his elbows now and then, as if it required great 
without stopping to see that the fruit given him } manly strength to hold the animals from tramp- 
had hardly a bruise upon it, ran home, with his; ling down some of the small children who 
handsome face all aglow, and the precious apples ; gathered, as they said, to see the circus before 
held close to his bosom with both hands... Up the it started. In addition to this, a footman, also 
stairs he went, leaping like a chamois from step ; clad in livery, leaned against the entranco-way of 
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the hotel, more languidly patient than the horses,; Perhaps the sight of the holders that lay but 
but with no less regard for his own personal ‘slightly diminished in Olive’s basket brought 
appearance than was evident in the coachman. ; some reminiscence of former hard times into the 
All at once, he started and stood upright, await- | woman’s present splendor. Certainly, she was 
ing the appearance of a lady who was descending not altogether ignorant of their uses, but took 
into the hall, leading a little girl by the hand. one up and examined it, Olive thought, critically. 

Both mother and child were clad in the most “ The sewing isn’t first-rate. Rachael did her 
elaborate carriage-costume. ‘The lady's dress, } best; but she is only a little bigger than 1 am, 
made of the most Costly material, fluttered with } and can’t take fine stitches like a woman: but 
lace so exquisitely fine that the effect of richness they are strong.” 
was lost in delicacy of design; and there was a{ ‘The lady looked around, and saw that she 
flash of diamonds, both at her waist, where the } was an object of general observation. The 
jeweled chain of a watch was visible, and in} street-children were crowding close up to her 
the lace clustering at her throat $ carriage, and several gentlemen, gathered around 

It was a clear spring day, but the little girl was ‘ the principal entrance to the hotel, were look- 

clad warmly as if it had been winter. Her dress ! ing that way. It might have been for their 
of fleecy white cloth, scarcely reaching tothe knees, benefit, or possibly a kindly impulse of charity 
was completed by a cape and a tiny muff of fur} came upon her: for, unclasping a gold-mounted 
soft as snowflakes and of the same color. From } chatelaine-bag at her side, she drew out a roll 
under a dainty hat a pair of gray eyes looked out, ; of bank-notes, selected one without looking at 
rather too large and bright for healthy childhood, ; its denomination, and dropped it into Olive's 
and a mass of golden-brown hair fell in waves { basket; then, stepping into her carriage, she 
down upon her shoulders, giving to the snowball } drew the child after her. The footman took his 
whiteness of her dress a wave of rich coloring ‘ seat; the coachman squared his elbows, lifted his - 
The child’s face was thin, and would have been } chin into the air, and the carriage swept up Fifth 
pale but for a flush of red on either cheek, bright Avenue in grand style, leaving our Olive on the 
as carnations, in the centre, but which puled off } sidewalk, looking down into her basket, wonder- 
into the whiteness of her pearly complexion with ; ing what it was that the lady had dropped there. 
the delicacy of a sea-shell. She took up the bank-note, and tried to make 

This dainty little maiden appeared to possess } out the pictures that were upon it. They con- 
nothing of the spring or joyousness of childhood, ; veyed to her some idea of money, but not of 
though a marvelously pretty French doll, in full} amount. A silver coin she could have estimated. 
ball-costume, was pressed between her bosom } But this bit of silken paper: what could it 
and the muff, which she guarded with eome } mean? The lady had taken no holders from 
interest while coming down the stairs {her basket. What did that mean? 

When these two appeared in the perfect light, ‘Please, sir,” she said, lifting her eyes to 
the footman stood at the carriage-steps, and would ; man who was passing, “please tell me what 
have lifted the child in; but she held back, and { this is.” 
pulled at her mother’s dress. The man paused, took the note, and glanced 

“Oh, mamma! mamma! look there: she’s got } at it. 
on a Red Riding-hood dress like mine, Isn't it | “Where did you get it? How did you come 
pretty ?” | by anything like this?” he questioned. Found 

The lady looked around, and saw Olive Marsh ; it, 1 suppose?” 
standing ‘apart from the crowd of children her | “No, sir; I didn’t find it, A lady—a grand 
equipage had drawn to the neighborhood, and } lady, with a carriage and horses, and such a nice 
looking at her wistfully, as if she desired to { little girl all in white—just dropped it iato my 


advance but dared not. ‘ basket.”* 

“T wonder if she’s got cake in her basket,” ; The gentleman looked in Olive’s face, puzzled 
said the little girl, still holding back. ‘and incredulous; but two or three of the street- 

The mother, ready to meet any caprice of her} children who had crowded up to her spoke 
darling, beckoned Olive to come nearer. i together 

“You seemed to want something. What is: ‘That's so, We seen her when she shied it 
it?” she said. ‘inter that girl's basket, and driv off with that 


“I—I only thought you might buy one of: live snowball by her side. So there ain’t no 
these," stammered Olive, looking sorrowfully ' use in makin’ believe it’s your'n, or talkin’ about 
@own into her basket. “ Nobody seems to want ' the perlice, She's 0/K.; and the money, if it 
any; but I thought a big lady might.” ; is money, b longs to her.” 
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All this was said with great clamor of tongues} The gamin thrust both hands down into his 
and some show of resentment, which won a care- } trousers-pockets with such resolution that the 
loss laugh from the gentleman, who still held the! worn fabric gave way under his knuckles, and 


mysterious note in his hand. ‘disturbed the pose he had taken. 
“Is it money or pictures?’’ she questioned, } ‘Don’t ask me to lay a finger on it—for I 
anxiously. } won't—not bein’ one of them tellers that can 
“It is money; and, I think, more of it than | trust their own hands when they once get a 


the lady would have given you if there had } clutch on funds that do or don’t belong to 'em, 
been no mistake,”’ \ I mean to stand right here, a monument, to keep 

“She didn’t seem to look at it, and never took | tramps from robbin’ you, includin’ myselt.”’ 
one of my holders: so it can’t be real money,” * But you wouldn't rob me?” 
soil the child, despondeutly, and somewhat ‘Wouldn't 1? Notas 1 mean to. But don’t 
frightened by the clamor, set up in her defense. } trust me more than | trust myself, and hold on 

“If you don’t believe her now, wait till the | to your own money. That's what I've got to say. 
lady comes back. She's sure to do that, by and } Then, again, you just stand back more on the 
bye; ‘cause she lives in there,” cried a noisy } sidewalk: it ain't over respectable for a prrty 
boy from the throng of street-youngsters. ‘‘Any-) little girl, like you is, to be talkin’ so sociable 
way, you ain’t goin’ to carry that paper dollar } with a feller such as me—'specially, dressed up 
oft while I’m about. What was give to her is}as you be. So, kinder draw back with your 
her’n, and she’s goin’ to keep it, anyhow.” basket, and seem ter be lookin’ around. I'll 

The gentleman appeared to be rather pleased } tell you when that carriage comes up.”’ 
with this bit of street-chivalry, and gave the mr Olive drew back, as she had been directed, 
back to Olive. and waited with restless anxiety, now and then 

‘It is money—real money. If the lady is sure } asking the boy if the lady would never come 
to return soon, perhaps you had better stay about ; back; but the gumin, keeping his eyes stead- 
here. She will know if it was a mistake; but be} fastly on the crowd, would answer that * it 
careful that noone takes the note away from you.” } wasn’t time yet.” 

«Well, I guess they won't while I am around,” At last the carriage came swinging down the 
answered the lad, whose championship of Olive { avenue, and drew up to its old position with a 
had become amusing to the stranger, and a great dash, The footman leaped down, and took ‘the 
source of protection to Olive. ‘So long as that} little girl in his arms, as if he intended to carry 
girl stays round these premises, I shall be on} her into the hotel; but, with a petulant struggle, 
hand; so don’t you let her keep you from she ordered him to set her down’ for she had 
business, sir. She’s sure of me.” caught sight of Olive, who was coming toward 

The man listened approvingly, folded the bank- ; the carriage, and something in this strange child 
note, gave it to the child, and walked on with an } seemed to fascinate the other 
amused smile playing about his lips. } «Mamma, mamma, here’s the little girl again,” 

Then Olive's ragged champion came close to} she said, in a sweet feeble voice. ‘You don't 
her, and, taking his stand against a lamp-post, * see her.” 
seemed to be absorbed by the crowd that was | The lady stopped on the sidewalk impatiently ; 
flowing by the hotel in © perpetual current, ; the little girl had been seized with a chill, which 
divided, a block farther on, into two streams— {had shortened her drive, and she was anxious 
one up Broadway, the other along Fifth Avenue. } to get her into the hotel. 

Olive, greatly perplexed, drew timidly near him. ‘““What—here yet?’ she said, addressing 

‘« Was he making fun of me?”’ Olive. 

The boy looked over his shoulder. “You left me this, and did not take any of my 

“ Makin’ fun of you? Well, 1 reckon not. } holders for it, so I waited,’’ answered Olive, hold- 
What makes you think so?’ ing up her basket. ++ Will you take some now?” 

‘Because he said that this piece of picture-; ‘Oh, I don’t want the things,’’ said the lady, 
paper was a lot of money, just as if he thought attempting to passon. ‘I gave you some moncy, 
that I believed him.” did I not?” 
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- * But, for anything I know, it is money—seems } Olive’s face flushed red as the lining of her 

ter be by the green on the back of it, Just } hood. 

unfold it, while I see.’’ } “I didn’t ask for money, lady. We sell things, 
Olive set her basket down on the sidewalk, } but none of us ever beg. Besides, the gentleman 

while she carefully unfolded the note, and offered } said this was a great denl of money, and must 

it for inspection. ibe a mistake Please take it back, ma'am.” 
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CHAPTER XV. _ self, and pressing his own hands down in his 

Tue lady took the note, and opened it. ‘ dilapidated pockets, as he said: 
“It is more than I thought, But never mind; ** Now, if that long-beurded apostle attemp’s to 
there’s bad luck in taking back n gift. Keep it.’’ { cheat that girl, there'll be a scrimmage in this 
Olive held up her basket again. { neighborhood, right away; but he don’t quite 
“And you will take the holders ?”’ $look like it. Just as 1 thought—he's gi'n it 
“The holders? Well, yes: give me half a: back, and is a-tellin’ her how much it’s worth. 
dozen, if that will satisfy you; then run home, } Now, ain’t she handsome, with them great eyes 











and keep your money safe,”’ a-shinin’, and her purty mouth kind o’ half open? 
As she spoke, the lady cast a suspicious glance } ‘That boy is her own brother—casy enough to see 
at the boy, who had kept behind Olive. pom peas in a pod ain't more alike; and 


“You needn't try to make her skeered of 
me. I ain't doin’ nuthin’ but good for her, 
and won't,” broke in the gamin: “she knows } 'quaintance.”’ 
that.”’ Olive had indeed made earnest inquiries regard- 

“Very well, then; see thateno one does her {ing the value of that bit.of paper, which was a 
harm,’ said the lady, attempting to lead her} mystery to her, and, when she found that it 
child away. } represented ten silver dollats, and would purchase 

“She's all alone, and hasn't got any doll to grocerics and fine-wood to that amount, the spirit 
keep warm. Here, give her mine: it’s cold.” of a female Rothsebild swelled in her bosom, 

The child shivered as she spoke, and her little “Come, Olly, come! I've got to get ever so 
gloved hand shook as she held out the doll. } many things. Come! It seems as if I should 
Olive held doubtfully back. | dance in the street, if you don’t go along to 

“Take it—take it,” said the lady, giving way { hold me back. Won't Rachael be astonished? 
to her impatience. “We must not be kept Won't we have something good for supper?’ 
standing here.” : ‘Yes, get along,” suid the vender, with a 

Olive took the doll, that absolutely scemed } satisfied nod; “to-day you have done first-rate. 
alive to her and quite too splendid for the touch syomemet we will begin business in earnest—go 
of her hands While she was gazing into its ¢ along with your sister now.” 
large blue eyes, and wondering over the waving; Olly had his eap on, and was ready in an 
softness of its hair, the lady and child entered ; instant; and the twins, running along the side- 
the hotel, and the carriage had disappeared. —_{ walk and leaping the gutters like fawns, were out 

“What shall I do with it?” she inquired of} of sight before the boy opposite left his place 
her ragged friend, ‘against the railing and sauntered over to the 

“Do with it? Why, hide it in your basket, } apple-stand. 
and kite home just as fast ns you can. It's} ‘The twins, after a swift walk, stood before the 
worth lots, and 1 seem ter think that poor little } : grocery where they had been refused credit tor 
white thing won't ever want much to do with \ a loaf of bread. 
doll-babies after this; she’s growin’ worser and § ‘Now, wait a minute, and see if we've thought 
worser every day that L’ve been about here.” ’ of everything,” said Olive; “eggs, sugar, bread, 

“She gave it to me—to me,’’ said Olive, lny- sausages, some tea for grandmother—oh, dear, 
ing the doll on the holders left in her basket, } the basket will never hold all we want.” 
| 


that old fellow is their friend, like me. When 
) she’s gone, I'll just meander over and make his 











and smoothing down its dress with demure; ‘Never mind,” said Olly; “the man will send 

them home, just as he used to when grandmother 
Olive was not aware of it; but a ragged boy, } had so much money. Now, heads up, and let us 

lank and unkempt, with a dilapidated hat, much go in.” 

too large for him, set. on the back of his lead, They went in modestly enough, but with 

followed her winding progress on the opposite side } glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes. The orders 

of the street, and, when she stopped at the apple- ‘ they gave over the counter, which was almost as 

stand, where her twin brother was dealing out high as their chins, seemed absolutely magnificent. 

nuts and fruit like an old vender, he stood against | They stood by while their purchases were packed 

the railing of a neighboring house, and watched ‘in one of the grocer’s baskets, and followed the 

the proceedings with interest, while the girl was boy, who carried them home, in a state of tri- 

relating her adventures so eagerly that the old ; umphant happiness. 

vender came up and listened. He saw Olive 

uncover the doll in her basket, and give the bank- [To BE conTiNvED. } 

note into the old man’s hands, chuckling to him- 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a new model for house or walking ; nun’s-veiling, if preferred, using only the surah 
costume. It is made of gray mousseline de for the front width. Polonaise with side-festoons, 
luine—nun’s-veiling. The tablier is of duchess- } The bodice is full from shoulder to waist, and this 
fullness forms the festoons or hip-drapery. The 


semi-waistband comes from the side-scams only. 
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No. L "i No. 2, 


gray surah satin, arranged in diagonal plaits in } The collar is of velvet, and only comes to the 
front, straight plaits at each side and the back. } shoulders in front. The drapery of the polonaise 


These side and back plaits may be made of the ‘ at the back is looped in shawl-form, and is gath- 
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ered on one side into bows-and-ends of narrow { stitched on the edge—tailor-fashion. Standing 
velvet ribbon. Down the front of the skirt is a} collar, of velvet. The jacket may be like the 
cascade of écru lace. The bottom of the skirt is } skirt or like the overskirt—it is a matter of tast2 
edged with a pointed ruffle of the surah satin. ; and expense. For tie coming season, we would 
The chemisette is of cardinal-red satin, laid in i advise the jacket made of the material of the 
; overskirt. A velvet vest might be added to the 
: jacket. 
No. 8—Is a costume of diagonal serge in any 
$self-color. Our model calls for myrtle-green. 
The skirt of this costume is perfectly plain, and 
$trimmed with seven rows of velvet ribbon or 
$ wide worsted braid—the bottom row edged with 
‘a tiny knife-plaiting, showing but little from 
under the lower band. The overskirt is arranged 
in the shawl-shape in front, looped very high 
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No. 3. 


fine plaits, Tight coat-sleeves, with plaited cuff 
of gray surah. This model is suitable for any 
soft woolen goods, combined with surah silk or 
satin, or it may be carried out in sateens of plain 
and figured designs. 

No. 2—Is a walking-costume, of velvet or vel- 
veteen for the skirt and jacket, with cashmere or 
camel’s-hair goods for the oyerskirt and under- 
waist. The skirt of this costume is perfectly 
plain, with two tiny knife-plaited ruffles edging ; upon the left hip, and draped over the basque- 
it, made of the material of the overskirt. The } bodice. The back-drapery hangs quite straight, 
overskirt is simply hemmed and arranged as seen } and the fullness is arranged upon the basque, 
in the illastration—short and fall, to display the § high upon the waist-line. ‘The bodice is trimmed 
velvet underskirt. ‘lhe jacket is perfectly plain, ‘with bands to match the skirt, arranged to form 
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a plastron. Folds of the serge finish the edge. 
Cuffs to match. Standing collar, An oxydized 
clasp ornaments the skirt,.on the hip, where the 
front-drapery is plaited. ‘Twelve to fourteen } 


made in pongee, make tlie vest, collar, cuffs, and 
sash-ends of velvet of a contrasting color. 

No. 6—Is an indoor-costume, of plain and 
figured sateen. The tablier is trimmed with nar- 


yards of serge will be required. The quantity } row knife-plaited frills of the plain sateen, headed 


of: braid or velvet must be determined by the 
length and width of the skirt. It is not. neces- 
sary that the skirt shall be trimmed all around 
higher than the third row, 

No. 4—Is a pretty and simple model for a 
pongee or small-checked woolens, also suitable for 
sateens or zephyr-cloths, in checks or small stripes, 
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eombined with plain. The skirt of this costume } 
is composed of three deep kilt-plaited flounces, } 
with a narrow one edging the bottom of the skirt. 
If the costume is of plain and checked material, 
make the skirt of the plain. The overskirt is of 
the check. A short apron-front and long drapery 
at the back. Plain basque-bodice, cut away in 
front, and fitted over a vest of the plain material. 
Ouffs to match. Standing collar. Tiny pearl 
buttons, and a pearl buckle to place on» the left 
hip, where long sash-ends of ribbon-ornament 
the drapery of the overskirt. If this costume be ' 
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No, 6.—F row. 


with two embroidered flounces. These plaited 
frills are continued all around the skirt, though 
only half as high as across the tablier. The over- 
skirt is of the figured material, and the front is 
arranged in double puffs, znd ornamented on the 
left side with long loops of narrow satin ribbon 





No. 6.—Bavk, 


to match. The back-drapery is arranged to form 
one large puff over the tournure, and the end 
falls straight,as seen in the illustration. The 
whole is edged with the embroidered muslin 
flouncing. » Torchon lace may be used instead of 
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the embroidery. The bodice is pointed in front, 
and has a cont-tail basque at the back. Narrow 
knife-plaited frills form the plastron upon the 
bodice, and cuffs of the tight coat-sleeves. Six 
yards of figured and eight yards of plain 
material will be required. 

No. 6—Is the back and front view of a blouse- 
dress for a little boy of four to five years. To be 
made of navy-blue or white tennis-flannel, and 
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trimmed with worsted braid, as seen in the illus- 
tration, 

No. 7—Is a pretty and new design for a street- 
costume for a little girl from four to six years. 
It is made of diagonal sorge of any solid dark 
color, and trimmed with rows of worsted braid 
upon the skirt, which is box-plaited upon the 
elongated waist. The waist is double-breasted. 
A deep collar, edged with three rows of braid, 
cuffs to match, and waistband of the same, com- 
pletes this little costume, 

No. 8—Is a blouse, of cream flannel, for a little 
girl or boy. It is embroidered in erewel-wools. 





The blouse fastens at the back; the front is fulled 
into an embroidered plastron. The kerchief is 
scarlet flannel, with a cream-colored border. 

No. 9—Is a pretty blouse-dress, for a little girl 
of four years, made of figured de-laine or plain 
cashmere. Two box-plaited flounces form the 
skirt, and the blouse-waist is arranged upon a 
closely-fitting lining, as seen. Several rows of 
gathering fit it to the neck, and the fullness is 
allowed to fall over the waist-line. A butterfly- 
bow of velvet ribbon is put upon the right side. 
The sleeves are finished at the hand by a puff, 
and a band of velvet ribbon above the puff. Lace 
around the neck and sleeves. 
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THE «‘BEATRICE’’ BODICE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give here the newest and most stylish { given. We reproduce here, for such ladies, a 
bodice of the season, called the ‘ Beatrice,” } reduced copy of the diagrams on the SurpLemenr. 


after the Princess Beatrice, daughter of Queen} The principal novelty of this very stylish 


Victoria. It may be made of any -suitable | bodice consists in the three hollow plaits at the 
back. The pattern—No, 6—of one of these we 
give. They should be slightly padded with 
horsehair at the top, so as to keep them out 
from the bodice, The bag-plastron—not included 
in our pattern—ean be adjusted at pleasure, 
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It can be of a different material from the rest 
of the bodice. Our SuprpLemenr gives: 

No. 1.—Hatr or Front. 

No. 2.—Har or Baox. 

No. 3.—Hawe or Stpe-Bacr. 

No. 4.—Upren anp Unper Parr or Sierve. 
or the taste of the lady who is to wear it. No. 5.—One Piatt ror tHe Back-Basque. 
Folded in with the number is a Surrrement,; A gathered Fedora vest is put under the 
containing diagrams, full size, from which to cut} collar, and fastened at the waist-line by a tab 
it out. If we have any new subscribers who ' and button. 
are not practiced in thus cutting patterns, we; We also give, on the Supruement, some benu- 
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refer them to the January and other numbers, } tiful designs in embroidery, a description of 


in which a full description of the process is} which will be found on elsewhere, 





COLORED PATTERNS IN CROSS-STITCH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give four} 1. Cnoss-Srrrom Borpen.—This quaint design 
designs—two large and two small—in the now- { represents a cock, squirrel, and stork, each set 
popular cross-stitch, ‘They are as follows: in panels with fancy frames. It can be re 
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produced on any material, from loose- woven 
linen to plush, the transparency of an open- 
meshed liven being necessary when used on 
a close material. Embroidery or knitting cotton, 
wools, knitting and rope silks can be used, 
according to the intention of the worker. As } 
regards color, a single one can be chosen—such ; 
as deep red or blue, or two shades of either of 
those colors, or of brown; and, again, a good 
blending of antique tints, The stitches may 
extend over three or four threads each way, 
instead of the usual two, Our pattern is in red. 

2. Tavin-Coven,—The design is illustrated 
in half-size, and can be used equally well for 
a table-cover or a long Spanish cushion. The 
panel of tho centre represents a stag-hunt, 
worked in cross-stitch with wool, the foundation 
being linen, canvas, or plush, Silks, of course, 
may bo utilized for the needlework, and velvet, 
miin, etc., for the ground, We print it in red; 
but, if a variety of colors is sought, wo would 
suggest wood-browns and greens for the sward, 
shaded browns for the stag, gray and black for } 
the dogs, two shades of green for the foliage | 
of the trees, wood for the stalks, and rose-color 
for the conventional fruit, Gray would reproduce 
the little house, black the windows, and brick-red 
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the roof. This pretty design may be set in a 
frame of garnet plush, with appliqué blossoms 
in pale-pink and cream satin, outlined and 
shaded by silks. Green Roman satin or sheeting 
might shape the foliage, with edges of gold cord, 
which also might outline the blossoms and form 
the stalks. A couching of floss-silk or arrasene 
might surround the whole, finished off with a 
fluffy fringe. Of course, any other tasteful 
design would do—one, for example, less elab- 
orate; or the frame might be in plush, in some 
single appropriate color. An old-yold cord 
should be used to conceal the joint where the 
pattern is sewed to the frame, 

We also give two smaller patterns which will 
come in useful in various ways: One is a wood- 
cock, the other a dolphin, 

We would add that, as a guide for stitches on 
plush or velvet, the material preferred is a coarse 
brown, used for packing, the threads of which 
are very easily pulled out, 

A botter quality of this linen makes very 


) tasteful and serviceable chair-backs, Say, let 


from each edge of the éeru ground spring formal 
flowers in chestnut-colored silk, finished off with 
a silk fringe and sarsanet lining of corresponding 
color, 
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QUEEN-ANNE TABLE. 





BY MRS. JAN 


BE WEAVER. 





This oval table is either in stained wood or a 
Plain pinetable, covered with satin or plush 
embroidered on the top, and edged by a band of ; 
the same, finished off with a fancy fringe. et 
oustra painting is frequently used for the decora- 
tion of these tables. 
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COLLAR, CHAIR-STRIPE, Ero.: IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JAN 


B WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give several | Tho materials are crochet-cotton and a fine steel 
designs in crochet. hook. 


1, A Cuitp's Cottarn.—Two engravings: one } 


Cut a piece of stiff paper to the size required. 


fiving the whole collar, the other o part, full size. | Make a length of chain half as long again as the 
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neck-portion of the paper, or two hundred and; The pieces are now sewed together'in the form 
fifty-three chain-stitches for a large-size collar, } seen in the engraving, ‘Then, for border, a row 
which should have twenty-three shells or pat-} of chain-stitches, catching each point of the work 
terns. Each pattern in this row, from the single } see engraving. ‘Ihen one long, two chain, one 
long stitch to the second, requires nineteen long into third loop on both sides of the pattern. 


chain. 

First row: Turn back, twist the chain—the 
right side of the chain—make one long stitch, } 
then, five chain, two long into seventh chain, 
two more long into each of three next chain, five | 
chain, one long in seventh chain, five chain, one 
long into seventh chain; repeat from *, end with } 
one long, which is the single long stitch between } 
the patterns, ; 

The collar is best worked into the chains, and } 
not under them. ; 
Second row: Turn on reverse side. One long} 

‘ 
4 


on long, three chain, one long, one chain between 
each long stitch, but, after the fourth long, make 
two long in same space, with one chain between 
each, 

From these directions it will be seen that the \ 
collar can be easily continued by reference to 
the engraving. ‘To make a large collar, rows of 
patterns will be requisite. 

2. Sraire ron Cuair-Tipy, Wiru Nerrep } 
Borper or Square Nerrina.—Each piece of this 
stripe is made separately, and is sewed together } 
afterwards; and may be done in various colors or 
tints, to match the furniture of the room. The 
materials are crochet-cottom and hook. 

Make thirteen chain, turn back; make one 
long into third chain from that on’ hook—this is 
reckoned as two long stitches. Make nine more 
long stitches: that is, one into each loop, making 
in the whole eleven long. One chain, three 
double-chain along the last long stitch at the end ; 
one chain, two rows of double-chain round this 
centre band of long stitches, making one chain 
at each corner. i 
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A border of square netting, consisting of six 
squares, is sewed to this: a pattern ‘darned in 
and ornamented with silk, as outline. 

8. Borper in Crocuer.—The materials are 
crochet-cotton and hook, ‘The centre medallions 
are first made, 

Make twenty-four chain, and unite in a circle; 
make one chain, work twelve double-chain in 
twelve of the chain, then one chain; then 
twelve double-chain down the other side, and 
into the one chain; make one chain and thirteen 
double-chain down the other side, Repeat this, 
always working into the one chain at each of the 
points of the oval; thus the number of stitches 
is increased in each row. Work thus for four 
or six rows, as may be liked. ‘The wrong side of 
the work is now to be the right side. 

Second row: A row of long stitches are into 
each alternate loop. 

Third row: Five chain, double-chain on cach 
long stitch, and continue as in engraving. *When 
each medallion is finished, the centre should be 
drawn tightly with needle and thread, 

If you are a beginner, and do not understand 
the abbreviations, ask some acquaintance who 
does. We have frequently explained these abbre- 
viations, or else we would do it now: as it is, 
space is too valuable. If you know no one who 
understands crochet and can enlighten you as to 
these abbreviations and other points, then buy 
one of the numerous elementary books on crochet, 
etc., which are advertised in our pages. Even if 
you are an old hand at crochet, knitting, etc., a 
book of that kind is always convenient to have 
at hand. 
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TOBACCO-POUCH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give here a very pretty design for a 
tobacco-pouch: for, as long as men will smoke 
tobacco, their wives and sweethearts, we suppose, 
will like to give them tobacco-pouches for 
birthday - gifts, etc., ete. 

The pouch can be made of cloth, silk, or satin, 
of any color that may be preferred. It should 
be lined with kid or chamois-leather, and the 
strings and tassels may correspond either with 
the color of the bag or that of the embroidery. 

Our engraving above represents the pouch 
with one figure repeated all around it—that is, 

Vou. LXXXVIT.—23. 








six times. We give, in the front of the number, 
a design, full size, for this figure. We also give, 
on the same page, five other designs, all Kate 
Greenaway figures. They are to be done in 
outline, in silks or crewels, though silks are the 
prettier; and they may be either in one colored 
silk, or in any variety of colors that’ fancy may 
dictate. The whole six may be used, if preferred. 

In our engraving, given here, the initials 
worked on the bag- are J.G. Of course, the 
initials proper tothe person to whom the bag is 
te be given should be substituted. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. } 

Tue Dress Or A Parisian Woman is conceded, the ; 
world over, to be the most tasteful, because. always ‘the } 
most appropriate, of any worn anywhere, It is because 
“Peterson” goes to Paris for all its fashions, instead of 
to second-rate dress-makers in Philadelphia, New York, 
London, or Berlin, that it has secured and maintains its 
reputation for being “the best of the fashion-magazines, ’ 
as well as the best for stories, steel-engravings, etc. This. 
indeed, is the only magazine that has a correspondent in 
Paris, to keep us advised in advance of the changes in fash- 
jon. Our correspondent, Mra. Lucy H. Hooper, wife of the 
American Vice-Consul there, is ip a@ better position to 
obtain this information, both socially and otherwise, than 
anybody else, and therefore “Peterson” may always be 
relied on when other magazines cannot be. 

Uur correspondent has written, among other things, on 
the reason why Purisian, women excel all others in this 
matter of dress. She says that the chief point to note abont 
the dress of a Parisian woman, no matter what her station 
in life may be, is its appropriateness. She does not wear 
ve costly gurments usually as the American of the same 
social class, but they are always thoroughly suitable to hor 
position and to the oceasion on which they are to be worn, 
A French “elegante,” for instance, will neither go shop- } 
ping in a velvet costume, nor t a wedding or official recep. ' 
tion in a cloth jacket and cashmere gown, She nover goes 
oat on foot in superb and showy apparel, or appears at a 
ball ina dark silk, made high in the neck and with long 
sleeves, Etiquette forbids her receiving even the most 
intimate of her gentlemen friends in her morning-dress, 
though this rule has been relaxed of late in favor of the 
very superb morning-toilettes, of brocade, and satin, and 
lace, which have been concocted for morning-wear by the 
leading Parisian dress-makers, Those, however, are simply 
reception-tollettes fur morning instead of for afternoon 
wear, If she desires to go out on foot, she dons the mplest ; 
of costumes in dark cloth or cashmere, Her visiting $ 





Tennyson's Porm Or “Apetine.”—Our steel-engraving, 
this month, illustrates the heroine of that delicate and 
exquisite poem of Tennyson’s—one of his earliest~ 
“Adeline.” Many of our fuir readers will remember the 
opening stanzas: 

“Mystery of mysteries, 
Faintly smiling Adeline, 
Scarce of earth, nor all divine, 
_ unhappy, nor at rest, 
But beyond expression fuir 
With thy floating flaxon hair: 
Thy rose Tips and full blue eyes 
Take the heart from ont my breast. 
Wherefore those dim looks of thine, 
Shadowy dreaming Adeline?” 

The delicate spiritual beanty of tho poot's conception has 
been fully caught, we think, and embodied in this exquisite 
picture. 

Wat Makes A Reatty Goon Macazine.—A lady 
writes to us: “I often say that ‘Peterson’ combines nore 
of the qualities that go to make up a lady'’s-magazine than 
any other. Of course, there can be no rev! lady's-book 
without the fashions; but when a magazine has nothing 
else, or when the stories are poor, or the illustrations 
second-rate, then even a magazine with the fashions is 
hardly a lady's-book. Now, ‘Peterson’ not only gives the 
faxshions—the real Paris ones, and more tasteful than 
others—but its stories aro without parallel, It is, in that 
respect, the best of all the magazinos—lady's-bouks o 
not: in fact, for fashions, stories, steel-plates, and work 
table, & has no equal at any price.” 

Tar Reon Or Tue “ Beusris,” or whatever ladies may 
choore to eal! that article of dress, which has lately come 
into favor agnin, ie hailed, in more than one quarter, 
with a good deal of derision. The editor of London 
“Truth,” for instance, makes fun of it mercilessly, “The 
growth of this ‘dorsal improver,’” ho says, “since last 





may be as magnificent as her purse or her desires may 
make it, and the same may be said of the dress in which 
«> receives callers on her “at home’ day. Her theatre- 
bonnet is much more showy and dressy than her visiting 
one, For stroet-wear she dons a bonnet in very dark } 
velvet or felt, In the matter of gloves and chaussure, she t 
is always irreproachable, For evening-dress, the satin 

slippers and silk stockings precisely match the toilette with 

which they are to be worn, There was an attempt made at } : 
one time to introduce the wearing of scarlet hose and black } 

slippers with white evening-dressea, but it proved a total , 
failure. Neither were black slippers and stockings éver } 
worn in Paris with white or pale-tinted ball-dresses, 
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Tur Prerriest Way to loop up an overskirt is to draw it ; 
up very, very short in front, and then let it fall all together, 
as it will, at the back. Whether trimmed or untrimmed, 
this is the prettiest overskirt or tunic that can be made in 
any material. It #hows the wholo of the front of the 
underskirt, and makes a natural fullness at the back. 


“Ir Is Tax Easixst."—A lady, writing of the pleasure 
her clnb has received from “ Peterson,” says: “It is the 
easiest to raise a club with that I ever saw.” 

"(872) 


t , has been rapid, I can understand a woman whe 
has lost an eye ora tooth getting an artificial one to replace 
it; but I cannot understand the bustle-mania, Were the 
danghters of rich parents born with such a deformity, ike 
their Hottentot sisters, they would be taken to the greatest 
surgeons Of the day to know if it could be safely ampu- 
tated,” 

Waar Evenynopy Saya, is that Peterson's Magazine 
fills a place that no other can, One lady, for example, 
writes; “I have taken your magazine some years; but 
foolishly, last year, tried another, Hawever, I found 
myself continually going to the news-agent, with ‘the 


} question on my lips: *Is Peterson" in yet? So t decided 
} to go back to the tried and true friend of former years.” 


PARENTS AND Nurses are too apt to &pplaud and encour- 
age what they coneider a decorons gait in their children. 
They like to see them walking quictly along, holding each 
other by the hand, and hardly looking either to the right 
or to the left. This is, however, a most unnatural state of 
affairs, and, oe et an i d as unhealthy. 





Arrrrnoon-TRa eevee enn are frequently trimmed with 
coarse lace, worked roughly over in colored silks. Some 
novel ones are of croam oatmeal-cloth, braided in gold. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 373: 





“Tux Peare or Price,” A Companion TO“ Tnx Gotpen ) Appitions To Ciuss May Br Mane, at any time during 
Girt.”—The illustrated volume of poetry, “The Golden } the year, and at the saine price as paid by the rest of the 
Gift,” which we issued for 1884, as a preminum for gelling up ; club. Back numbers to January, inclusive, can always be 
clubs, proved so popular that we publish a nice companion ; furnished. It is never too late to get up clubs, or to make 
to it, fur 1885, which we call “The Pearl of Price”—of } additions to chubs, and so earn additional premiums. 
course with different engravings and letter-press; and, } — 
while the writers in the “Gift” were all English poets, ; Eat siowiy, and chew your food thoroughly, if you 
those in the “ Pearl” are all American ones. ; would escape dyspepsia, fevers, etc., etc., especially now that 

We also have a fine large-size stcel-plate for a. premium, ; the spring weather has come. 


so that persons getting up clubs can have it, if they prefer | 





it to the “ Pearl.” The size is twenty-one by twenty-seven 
inches. The picture is entitled “ The Lion in Love,” and NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
is a capital affair. It would frame charmingly. In The Tennessee Mountnins, By Charles Egbert Craddock’ 
We will also give, for some of the clubs, au extra copy ‘1 vol., 12mo, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—Bret Harte, 
af the magazine for 1985; and, for large clubs, an extra ) G. W. Cable, and this author may be said to form a trio, #0 
copy, a8 well as the “Pearl” and “The Lion in Love.” § tar at least, as they are distinctly American, and masters, 
It is atill time to get up clubs for 1885, Send for & speci- 5 jixe Poe, of the art of writing a short story, One has made 
men to canvess with, Back numbers can always be had ; the early pioneers of Califortia familiar to us, and the 
ne other the crevles of Louisiana; and now Mr. Craddock 
How To Brino Ur Your Ginis.—A cotemporary news- {comes with his tales of Fastern Tennessee, in which the 
paper, devoted to education, says: “Teach your girls that ® ¢ dialect, local color, etc., ete, are marvelously reproduced. 
calivo dress paid for fits better than a silken one unpaid for. ; It is in these directions, so absolutely fresh, so truly original, 
gla that a ae ym sg digas Pipe ‘ that we must look for the future pf American fiction, The 
y consumptive beauties, Teach them good com- / rehash of the English novel, to which we have so lo 
mon sense, self-trust, self-help, and industry. Teach them ‘ been accustomed, saad in which nothing was altered ‘ad 
Br, caer pomnes in i pivegmabay iso wane § the loculity—the characters, motives, everything remaining 
zen haughty finely-dressed idlers, { the same—is not likely to be tolerated much longer. It ie 
Teach them gardening and the pleasures of nature, Teach ¢ writers like Craddock who will mold our literature: that is, 
them, if you can afford it, music, painting, etc. but con-§ if they have the staying-power to write novele, and not 
sider them ns socondary objects only. Teach them to } nore tales, In this collection it is dificult to select the 


reject with disdain all false appearances and shams.” best. Perhaps that which pleases us the most, after all, ia 
the first one. 

Back Numpgrs Caw Atways Be Hap by writing to us, Art: Recreations. | A @uide to Decorative Art. Edited 
and enclosing the price, viz: eighteen cents for each num- § aririon Kemble. 1 vol, 12m. Boston: 8. W. Tilton & Co 


ber. “I have tried repeatedly at the news-agents’,” writes ; pis is quite all that ite name implies, and is, perhaps, thr 
a lady, ‘for back numbers; but they say they cannot get ¢ : 
gihe ; y gay they OF Be’: pest book of its kind, It is the amplification of an earlic 
them.” Now this is not correct, They can always be had, ? work of the same name, but contains so much fresh mutte 
but news-agents often will not take the trouble to order § ¢hag it may be considered an entirely new one, Amon 
them, and hence reply that they cannot be had, In such } the contents are: “ Drawing,” “ Painting in Water-Colors' 
cases, write to us, am ; “Etching,” “Painting on China,” “Wax-work,” etc,, et 
‘ The text is very fully illustrated, 

Tax Prutow-Suam Pattern, given onthe “Supplement” ; aye Bride's Fute. By Mra. E D, E. N. Southworth, 1 wok, 
this month, is an entirely new design, furnished by the i 12mo, Philadelphia: T, B, Peterson & Brothera—Thin ie a 
PriPehoul. A companion to it will appear on the “ ae { sequel to “The Changed Brides,” one of the most dranatic 
yoment in the May number, Eales ane is“ Good-Might, "{ novels ever written, even by this essentially dramatic 
with water-lilies; the other will be “Good-Moruing,” with ‘ writer, The present story is quite a» enthralling as ite 
morning-glories; both especially appropriate. { predecessor, It is published in handsome style, and large 

rare $ avd should have an enormous sale, 

Tur Noverer Beeun in this number, by the author | py How to Punctuate. By Paul Allardyce, 1 vols, 
of “Creole Blossoms,” appears, it will be seen, under ® / Gmo, Philadelphia: @. H. Buchanan & Co.—Useful for 
— phafing sleaalonane aks a It) students and writers, though, after all, what is correct 

torent story / tuation is diff 
than for the truth of its local color, The author, as yet ; er eke playa Aiton — te 
only a young beginner, has « bright future before her. Daddy Darwin's Dovecot, By Julia Horatia Ewing. 1 woh, 
aR {16mo, Boston: Roberts Brothers.—This is a prettily -tola 

Warsrcoats axp Lona PLastnons are generally becom- ‘ country-tale, by the author of “Jackanapes.” It is capl 
ody dad Mes “= 08 —- of dimer 9 ; ye mre { tally illustrated, the artist being Randolph Culdecott, 

ue- ce, forming @ line roun @ hips, should } Garlands Of Thought, By Anna M. Ford. 1 vol., 12mo, 

never be worn: nor should we recommend a belt, which is ; Philadelphia: Wm. Flint & Co.—A book of original ‘postsa, 

ruinous to any figure that has lost its proportions. several of which are quite good, especially the one 
— ntitled “Only.” The vol is handsomely F 

“One Or Tus Most Cuxnine.”—The Meredith (N. H.) ; . No Sect in Pai By ire. BE. J. Sausece vol, 
Nows says of the steel-plate in our February number: “Of ‘ lémo. Philadelphia: G. H. Buch & Co —A particularly, 
all the charming engravings for which ‘Peterson’ has / neat edition of a little poem, that made quite a sensation: 
become famous, this is certainly one of the moat cunning.” ( when first published, by its bright but kindly hits, 

— Random Shots. By Nelson Goodrich Humphrey. 1 vols 

Too Mcucn Mrar is unhealthy in summer, and the { 12mo, Bloomington, Illinois. —A volume of occasional verses 
amount eaten daily should be diminished as summer , on quite a number of subjects, the poems having the merit 
draws on. of simplicity, truth, and directnens, 

or Book of The Dog, 1 vol, Philudelphia : 237 Sowth Bight 

ALWAYS BE CHEERFUL AND HOPEFUL, and remember the ‘ Street —Published by the Associated Funciors, and.to be had 

faying, “ don't cross a bridge tall you come to it,” : at the above address for fifteen cents a copy. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ 


ETC. 


DEPARTMENT, 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Our Noverers, Tuts Year, seem to be even more 
popular than those for 1884, though everybody had only 
praise for them, Commendations of those for 1885 flow 
in from every quarter. Among others, the Mercer County 
(Vhio) Observer says: “As for the stories in ‘ Peterson,’ 
they are the best possible, and all’ by Americar writers. 
Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens’s powerful one, ‘A Motherless 
Girl,’ will bring tears into every eye. Mrs. John Sher- 
wood, of New York, in her ‘Lost Ariadne,’ carries the 
reader into the very heart of that exclusive Fifth 
Avenue society of which she is so distinguished an 
ornament.” We may add that the novelets to follow will 
fully maintain the reputation thus begun. In the present 
number, we begin one by the author of “ Creole Blossoms,” 
a story that appeared in “ Peterson” last year, and of which 
the New Orleans Times-Democrat said, at the time: “ The 
most noticeable feature of these two numbers, however, is 


@ lovely story, begun last mouth, and finished this, entitled } 
*Some Creole Blossoms,’ and written by A. Bowman, of § 


New Orleans, With infinite gentleness and tenderness is 
portrayed the tragic episode of a brief and beautiful young 
life, that wrought out the sad mystery of its seventeen 
years ten miles from where the Mississippi's crescent curve 
holds our own city in its close embrace. Few more deli- 
cately graceful interpretations of creole character and life 
have ever appeared.” We may add that the new novelet 
will be found to fully equal its predecessor, if uot to sur- 
pass it, 

“No Frrst-Crass MaGgazine on NEWSPAPER,” says an 
enterprising and popular cotemporary, “ever offers pre- 
miume to subscribers for subscribing.” We quote this as a 
eelf-evident truism. For, when any periodical offers pre- 
miuma to subscribers for subscribing, it confesses, by that act, 
that it is not worth the money it asks for itself, but has to 
»upplement it by some additional inducement: a cheap 
lithograph, a cheaper book, etc. promiums which sound 
very big in an advertisement, but which, oti being received, 
prove to be almost worthless. Now the right method is 
to put all that can be afforded into the magazine itself, 
and have no “clap-trap” whatever. This is the only way 
tw make and keep a good magazine The other—shall we 
eay it?—is a “delusion and a snare.” Everybody knows, 
that, if a premium is given for subscribing, the cost must 
come out of the periodical, which is that uiuch poorer, 

We Take Pueasvune in recommending to our readers an 
article which has, in the last five years, done more than 
anything we recall at present, to relieve the hardest of 
woman’s work of much of its toil and drudgery. We refer 
to James Pyle’s Pearline Washing Compound, The 
immense consumption of this article is sufficient proof of 
its utility, and experionce has taught us that it is far supe- 
rior to soap. We are not given to enthusiasm over many of 
these new ideas, but a fair trial will convince the most 
skeptical of the merits,of Pearline. 


“Do You Dasap Wrinxirs ?—The death-blow to youth- ; 


ful looks is the sure warning of age, which we would not 
dread if we could keep back the wrinkles. Palm Kosmeo 
will surely and positively provent them and keep the skin 
smooth and never chap. My own personal use is proof, 
and I am happy to eay to my thousand customers, try it 
and you will never be without it. Mrs. ©. Thompson, 
patentee of the Thompson Wave, 32 East Fourteenth Street, 
New York, Make no mistake in the number. 


Honsrorp'’s Acip Prosruate as a Bratn-Tonte.—Dr. 
F. W. Robertson, Cleveland, 0., saye: “From my experi- 
ence can cordially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, 
especially in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc. 


PAAARA MAA 


DEPARTMENT. 


(MxproaL Borany—Or tne Garpen, Freip, anv Forxsr,) 


MOTHERS’ 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 
No. L—Swamp-Canpace—Sun-Dew—S Picen -Bran. 

I—Swamp-Caspace, Skunk-Werp, Erc.—Symplocarpus 
fetidus. An endogenous plant of the arum family. Spathe 
preceding the leaves, conch-shaped, acuminate. 
about one inch in diameter, much shorter, densely covered 
with minute flowers. Fruit an oval fleshy berry-like mass, 
Leaves at first orbicular-cordate, finally cordate-oval, nearly 
two feet long, entire, smooth, en fovot-stalks two to four 
inches in length. Found in swampy places. 

This plant seems to have some effect upon the nervous 
system, allaying irritation and irritable coughs. The 
powdered root is one of the ingredients in the compound 
} tar-plaster of the eclectics—used by them instead of the 
Spanish-fly blistering-ointment, and held to be far superior 
in removing deep-seated chronic inflammations of the lungs, 
liver, kidneys, etc. It also enters into their compound 
emetic-powder, The plant will relieve spasmodic action 
generally, in powder or infusion. The leaves can be wilted 
and used—as ordinary cabbage-leaves—to dress blisters and 
blistered surfaces. A syrup made from the routs is useful 
in coughs and recent colds. The calla of our greenhouses 
is a close relation of this plant—both belonging to the 
arum family. 

II,—Sun-Dew—Drosera rotundifolia. A curious little 
plant, abundant in the wet marshes in the vicinity of 
Jacksonville, Fla., where the writer first saw it growing. 
It is a stemless plant, with a scape about four inches high, 
slender and smooth, flowers white in a terminal raceme one 
to two inches long. Leavés about one-half inch long, on 
foot-stalks one to two inches long, fringed with purple 
hairs, which exude a sticky fluid, The imaginative Darwin 
sings of this unique plant thus: 





enna 


“Queen of the marsh, imperial Drosera treads 
Rush-fringed banks and moss-embow ered beds ; 
Redundant folds of glossy silk surround 
Her slender waist, and trail npon the ground,” etc. 

The German tincture is used generally by the Seudderites 
and homeeopathists. One of the latter has published, as a 
fact, that one dose of the thirtieth dilution—equivalent, 
perhaps, to ten drops in a barrel of water—cured a cnse 
of whovping-cough., Our homeopathic brethron, it seems 
to me, overlook two very important facts: (1) that there is 
& vis mecioutriv nature, and (2) it is not every post hoc result 
that is a propter hoc cure, ‘That is, we see very frequently 
a sudden tivon of sympt of cough, spasm, colic, 
ete.—without any medicine at all being administered, and 
hence we are not warranted in attributing results that 
follow the administration of medicine us always the effect 
of said medicine, By so doing, and as is too frequently 
the case, we are led into the gravest errors, 

TII.—Sricrp-Busn, on 8, Woop— Bensoin odoriferum, An 
indigenous shrub, found in moist shady places: flowers 
appearing early in the spring, before tho leaves. Berries 
oval, and, when ripe, in Seytember or October, of a shining 
) crimson color. 

All parts of the shrub have a spicy agreeable flavor, and, 
when infused, it possesses an aromatic stimulating influ- 
ence, generally known to mothers in the country, It isa 
favorite “tea” for “ forcing ont the measles” in children, 
when a drink of ice-water would often bo much better and 
more grateful to the feverish little sufferer. Many a child 
\ is made sick by hot teas, blankets, and quilts in such cases, 
, when cold drinks, tepid spongings, and light covering, with 
} a good vontilated room, are plainly indicated. These, with 
{ kindred subjects, we propose to make the basis of twelvo 
‘ practical articles in the coming year, of much moment to 
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mothers and all others under their charge. To be blessed 
with health and reasonable length of life, we must live 

If we violate physical and physivlogical laws. 
Providence will not step in to save us from the penalty of 
such violation, any more tham he will guide a steamer for 
an absent engineer. 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 





Danazrs To Avow In Sprinc.—Girls cannot be too 
careful to guard aguinst exposure to the high, damp, and | 
chilly winds of spring. The body must be well protected ' 
by soft warm underclothing, The neck and feet especially ; 
should be well protected, but be careful not to perspire } 
either. Do not wear too thick shoes nor tuo thick stock- } 
ings, for damp feet are to be avoided, and we should remem- 
ber that perspiration will make the feet as dangerously } 
damp as walking on wet grass can. Do not forget to change ; 
the stockings immediately after coming in from a long ’ 
walk, ‘The feet may be bathed at the same time; and, if } 
you be not going out again for some time, put on house- } 
shoes—light and easy. Much discomfort and many a} 
troublesome ailment may thus be avoided, 

Colds and coughs are troublesome during this period. 
Prevent them, if possible, by careful attention to the rules > } 
of health, and non-exposure of body to draughts and colds, 
Take them in time, when they du come. Keep indoors for } ? 
aday or two; take at first some light aperient medicine, 
with a warm drink and hot foot-bath at night, If pain in) 
chest, use mustard to redden at once, and cover up with } 
warm flannel. If cough be troublesome, get a mixture 
from the druggist’s after the second day, but tell the man 
it must contain no opium, This is highly dangerous for } 
young people, and should never be used even in the form } 
of paregoric or chlorodyne, unless prescribed by your own } 
physician. 

Sore throat is very troublesome. Wear linseed poultices } 
all night, foment frequently during the day, and wear 
flannel round the neck; reduce the system a little by low { 
diet and saline aperients, and keep to the house, but move 
about and do not coddle over the fire. Omit the morning- 
bath, if you are in the habit of taking a cold one, when you 
have either a cold or sore throat. 

All complaints common to the spring season, of a painful 
character, must be treated at first on the same general prin- 
ciples—low diet, salive aperients, and extra warmth to 
induce perfect perspiration at night. A Turkish bath now 
and then should be taken during the spring months, more 
eepecially if the weather be cold. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


_ Everything relating to this department should be 
@idrowed “Puzzle Editor,” Psrerson’s Magazine, Lock 
Box 400, Marblehead, Mass. 


Answers to Puzzirs in Mancn Number, 
No. 265, 
Bteam-launch, 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Mae Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper, gee 


" Beef “steak Smothered in Onions.—Take a juicy beef-steak, 
two inches thick; broil it nicely; then have ready six 
onions, sliced, and fried brown in butter. Be careful not 
to let them burn, Fry them a light-brown, When the 
steak is done and ready to serve, put several lumps of 
butter upon the steak, and pour two tablespoonfuls of 
boiling water upon the steak ; then pour on the hot ouions, 
and serve immediately, ‘The onions should be allowed to 
lie in salt and water fur an hour, and then wiped dry, 
before putting them into the butter to fry. 

Veal Cake.—Cut a few slices from a cold fillet of veal, 
Place a layer of the meat at the bottom of a flat mold or 
pie-dish ; next put a little grated or sliced cooked ham, and 
hard-boiled eggs, also cut up. Then another layer of veal, 
and go on until the mold is full enough. Have ready 
about one pint of good brown gravy, well seasoned, dissolve 
three-quarters of an ounce of gelatine in a little water, 
stir it into the gravy, and let it simmer over the fire for 
a minute or two. Then add a glass of sherry, pour over 
the meat, and, when cold, turn out. 

Croquettes of any Cold Meat.—After chopping up the cold 
meat very fine, boil some milk; and, while boiling, add the 
} chopped meat, one or two eggs, both whites and yolka, 
beaten lightly in, a very little grated lemon-peel, very little 
mace, pepper, salt, and some butter. Keep it boiling, 
stirring it well, till of a sufficient consistency to form into 
cork-shaped balls, Roll in grated bread, aud fry in boiling 
lard. 

Hotch-Potch.—Stew peas, lettuce, and onions together in 
a very little water, with a beef or ham bone. While these 
are cooking, fry some mutton-steaks, seasoned, of a nice 
brown, Three-quarters of an hour before dinner, put the 
steak into a stewpan with the vegetables. Stew, and servo 
all together. 

VEGETABLES. . 


Potatoes—Should be hot to mash well, and not watery. 


} All specks and hard lumps cut out. Beat until quite fine 


in a wooden bowl or mortar, sprinkle in a little salt, and 
mix them smoothly with butter, Great smoothness, light 
ness, and rich taste are required in mashed potatoes, It 
makes them particularly nice to mix with them an egg 
beaten up with milk or cream, and pass them into the dish 
through a colander, 

To Dress Twrnips.—Boil the turnips, Either mash them 
or cut each turnip into four pieces. If mashed, stir into 
them a little butter and cream. If cut into pieces, make 
a gravy of a little butter, a “dust” of flour, and cream or 
milk, and let it stew for a short, time, 

To Prevent the Smell of Crbbage whilst Cooking.—Fold a 
thick towel three or four times, and lay it over the top of 
the pot, and you will find all the steam from the cabbage 
will be absorbed, and your house free from smell. 

To Prevent the Smell of Onious while Frying —As often 
as it begins to be unpleasant, throw in a little cold water. 


DESSERTS. 


Home-made Water and Cream Ices.—Directions for making 
ices where ice-pails are pot at hand: Put either, of the 
following mixtures into a round high tin, not more than 
four inches across—old corn-flour tins will be found very 
suitable, provided they do not leak—and place the tin in 
the centre of a large flower-pot measuring ten inches 
acrosa, Tho flower-pot should be put on two pieces of 
board, placed over a basin, so that the water can run away 
into the basin beneath from the hole at the bottom of the 
flowet-pot, The freezing-mixturo, composed of layers of ' 
ice and common x both broken up very small, in pre 
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portions of twelve pounds of ice and six pownds of sult, j 
should be put in between the tin and the flower-pot, | 
feaving a little—about three inches in depth—to go under- } 
neath the tin. Stop up the hole in the flower-pot with } 
a lump of salt. ‘Ihe tin must be turned round with } 
velocity ; this can be done by placing one finger on the top 
of the tin firmly, and working it round and round. The } 
top should be taken off in about ten minutes, so that, with } 
® long-handled spoon, the mixture which has frozen to H 
the sides and bottom may be scraped off and stirred in } 
with tho rest until all is evenly frozen. When finished, ; 
if the mixture has to wait some time before being eaten, } 
.it should be placed in # vessel, with the salt and ice in 
proportions of twelve pounds of ice and two pounds of 
galt. Cover the whole well in a blanket, only removing 
it so as to add more freezing-mixture. There can hardly 
be a doubt that the mixture would freeze quicker in pewter 
- fee-pots; but they are expensive, and the above answers 
very well. 
Vanilla Iee-Cream —Boil three-quarters of a pint of new 
- milk, with a quarter of a stick of vanilla in it—having 
. previously soaked in the milk for several hours—also six 
ounces of sugar; pour this gradually on to the yolks of } 
three eggs, well beaten. Add three-quarters of a pint of } 
cream, then stir gently in a jug, placed in a sauce-pan of } 
hot water over a slow fire, as for a custard; when cold, } 
freeze. 
Biscuit Cream Ice.—To six yolks of eggs, well beaten, add } 
gradually three-quarters of a piut of boiling milk, with 
one-quarter pound of sugar boiled in it; stir well, then } 
ald six sponge-cakes and one ounce of ratafias; beat well } 
together, then pour in a quarter of a pint of cream; when 
could, freeze. 


CAKES. : 
Snaps.—One-half pound of salt butter, one-half pound } 
of moist sugar, one-half pound of molasses and flour— ; 
more molasses than flour—and one and a half ounces of } 
finely-powdered ginger. The butter, molasses, and part of ; 
the sugar to be made boiling-hot, and poured on the } 
remainder of the ingredients, well mixed. Spread it very ; 
thinly with a knife on a sheet-tin which has been buttered, } 
find bake When done, to be taken off with a knife. } 
Easter Oakes.—Take four pounds of flour, two pounds of } 
butter, two pounds of sifted sugar, eight yolks and four } 
whites of egg, a teaspoonful of sal-volatile, and cinnamon } 
to taste. Mix one pound of butter with the flour, add the ; 
sugar and spice; melt the other pound of butter, and mix } 
it with the eggs; then mix all together, roll out thin, cut ; 
the paste into good-sized rounds, put them on a floured ; 
tin, and bake in the oven. ; 
Ourrant Cake, with Drippings.—Mix well two pounds of : 
flour, one pint of warm milk, and a tablespoonful of yeast. ; 
Let it rise about balf an hour, then add one-half pound 
of brown sugar, one-quarter pound of currants, and one- 
quarter pound of gvod fresh beef-dripping. Heat the 
. mixtare well for a quarter of an hour, put it into a well- 
greased tin, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Flannel -Cukes.—One quart of milk, three eggs, the yolks 
and whites beaten separately, a little salt, a srnall piece of 
butter melted, and as much flour as will make a batter. 
Stir the whites into the batter just before baking. If sour 

- milk with soda is used, no butter is needed. 

Corn Bread, Steamed (Canadian Recipe).—Scald two cups | 
of corn meal with boiling water, add another cup of meal ; 
and one of flour, two cups of sour milk, one cup of ; 
molasses, one teaspoonful of soda, and a little salt. Mix, 
and steam three hours. 

For Scones without Butiermilk.—Put on a breakfastcnpful 
of sweet milk to boil, stir in as much flour as will turn it: 
atl clean out of the pan; flour the pastry-board, and roll ; 
out thin; cut with a round cutter, and bake lightly on the | 
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Jumbles,~Three pounds of flour, two pounds of butter, 
two pounds of sugar, six egg» well beaten, and six tea. 
pooufuls of rose-water. Roll well together. Bake in g 
quick oven. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE- RECEIPTS. 

To Preserve Milk and Cream for Long Periods.—Add one 
ounce of sugar to one piut of milk, and boil it down to 
one-half. Run it into small bottles, and place them in a 
pan of cold water; put it on a good fire. Allow the water 
to boil for an hour, aud then, while still hot, close the 
mouths of the bottles with very good and tight-fitting 
corks, and let them become cold. When cold, dip the cork 
and neck of the vessel in a ladle containing melted sealing. 
wax or common pitch, so as to render them perfectly air- 
light. Cream is preserved by evaporating it down toa 
quarter of its previous bulk, without adding sugar, and 
then preserving it in bottles as directed fur milk. The 
bottles containing it should, however, only be boiled for 
three-quarters of an hour. 

Plain Omelet—Beat up three or four eggs with one 
dessertspoonful of parsley very finely minced, and pepper 
and salt to taste. Tut a piece of butter, the size of an egg, 
into a frying-pan; as soon as it is melted, pour in the 
omelet-mixture, and, holding the handle of the pan with 
one hand, stir the omelet with the other by means of « 
spoon, The moment it begins to set, cease stirring; but 


; keep on shaking the pan for a minute or #80; then, with 


the spoon, double up the omelet, and keep shaking the 
pan until the under side of the omelet has become of a 
golden color. Turn it out on a hot dish, and serve. 

Poached Eygs.—Walf-fill a frying-pan with boiling water; 
throw into it a saltspoonful of salt. Open cach egg into 
a cup, drop each egg carefully into the water, which must 
not boil hard: they will take about three minutes to cook; 
then, with a pancake-turner, trim off the uneven edges 
of the whites; take each one up carefully, lay them on 
pieces of buttered toast or on slices of fried ham. Another 
way is to half-fill your pan with boiling water, put in as 
many small muffin-rings as the pan will hold—laying them 
flat—salt the water as above, and put an egg into cach, 
which makes them even and round, 

Suet to Keep for a Twelvemonth.—Choose the firmest part, 
and pick it free from skin and veins, Put it into a swuce- 
pan, and set it at some distance from the fire, in order that 
the suet may melt without frying, or it will taste dix 
agreeable. When it is melted, pour it into a pan of cold 
water, When it is caked quite hard, wipe it very dry, 
fold it in fine paper, and then in a linen bag, and keep it 
ina dry but not a hot place. When you wish to use it, 
scrape it fine, and it will make a nice crust, either with or 
without butter. 

Eygs a-la-Lavallette—Pour into a flat tin dish cream to 
the depth of a quarter of an inch; bring to a quick boil, 
and then drop in the eggs, and cook until the whites are 
hard, Season to taste, and serve'in the same flat tin dish. 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Fira. 1.—Watkine-Dress, or BLack SuRAHn. Two narrow 
knife-plaitings are around the bottom. The front of the 
skirt is made of black brocaded silk. The back has a plain 
full drapery, which falls nearly to the bottom, The bodice 
is plain-fitting in the back, has a full plastron-front, which 
is confined by a black velvet band, which is put on at the 
side-seam. Black velvet collar and cuffs. Black straw hat, 
bound and trimmed with black ve!vet, black ribbon, and 
a large red rose, 

Fie, 11.—Eventna-Dreas, or Wuire Nen’s- Verna. 
The skirt is short, and is laid in box-plaits. On the plain 
spaces between the plaits, fall long loops of white ribbon. 
The tunic is fuller on the left side than on the right, and is 
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irregularly draped. Long loops-and-ends of white ribbon 
catch it up on the right side. The pointed bodice opens 
low down, V-shape, is laid in plaits from the shoulder down, 
and is filled in, in the lower part, with soft white silk, laid 
iu crosswise gathers. The spotted lace chemisette is full { 
and finished with a gathered ruffle at the thruat. } 

Fig, ut.—Reception on Evening Dress, or Licut- 
Buows Sraivev Sitx. The skirt is edged witha narrow 
knife-plaiting. Two rows of wide lace show on the left 
side of the skirt; a full puffing falls over the top of the 
upper flounce. The drapery is full, deep, and shawl-shaped 
in front. At the back, it falis almost plain. The bodice 
opens V-shape over a scalloped plastron of velvet, above 
which is a full crdpe-lisse chemisette. The cuffs and collar } 
are also of velvet. 

Fie. 1v.— Wa knG-Dress, or Pucr-Cotornrp WooLen 
Mareniat, Dorrep with SMALL Ficures. The skirt is 
made with accordeon-plaits, which are only kilt-plaits, but 
made much smailer. The overdress is in one piece, buttons ; 
from the right to the left, and has no dart taken in on the 
right side; thus it falls loosely at that side of the waist. 
The drapery is gathered up under a horserhoe of oxydized 
diver. ‘Ihe buttons are of oxydized silver. Bonnet of 
parplish-brown felt, trimmed with a white dove. 

Fig. v.— Wa kine- Darss, or Buve Ansatross, The 
skirt is in kilt-plaits, The tunic is simply draped, and 
short at the back. The jacket-bodice fits closely at the 
back, opens in front over a cream-colored surah chemisette, 
end lias a broad blue velvet waistband. Straw hat, bound 
with dark-blue velvet, with a large yellow wing in front. 

Fig. vi.—Visrrine on Hovse Dress, or Fourarn, The 
accordeon-plaited skirt may be made of plain écru foulard or 
of pongee. The overdress is of écru foulard, sprigged with 
light-blue. The tunic is draped high on the left hip, with 
brown velvet ribbons. The bodice is slightly full in front, 
and is worn with a brown velvet Swiss bodice, Collar and 
euffs of brown velvet. Brown straw hat, trimmed with écru 
feuthers. 

Fie. vi.— WAtkine- Dress, oF Dark-Brve Percare 
Srortep wirn Dark-Rev. The underskirt, which is fal ~ 
at the back, is finished with loops of the percale, which are 3 
loose and lined with dark-red. The overdress is rather ; 
square in front, and drawn far back. The panier-drapery g 
comes from the right side, and reaches under the puffed ; 








Fig. x1.—Hat, or Coarse Brown Straw, trimmed with 
a twist-and-bows of Algerine material, striped with red. 

Fig. x11.—P.astxon, OF Brown Ve.vet. The revere 
are edged. with three rows of gold braid. The standing 
collar and front are of sulphur-colored surah. Lace or 
muslin may be substituted. These plastrons help te 
brightey up an old dress or give variety to a limited 
wardrobe 

Fig. xuu--Visitine-Dagss, of Ware Nun’s-VeiLina, 
The shirt is furmed of two deep kilt-plaited flounces, edged 
with myrtle-green velvet. The tunic in front is laid in 
plaits, edged with the velvet, brought up high back of the 
hips, and falls straight at the back. The bodice is close 
fitting, has a myrtle-green vest, is laid in plaits in the back, 
showing a piece of the velvet, and has a deep habit-basque. 
Bonnet of white lace, trimmed with white and myrtle- 
green feathers. 

Fic. xiv.—Bonnet, or Buack Straw, trimmed with 
black ottoman ribbon and a large bunch of cherries. 

Kia. xv.--Piasrrox, or Back Velvet. The collar is 
also of black velvet. The bib-part is silk-miuslin, printed 
in colored flowers. 

Fie. xvi.—Sprine Tomerre. The dress is of queen’s- 
gray camel’s-hair. The jacket is of corded silk, of the 
same color, trimmed with lace and a chenille fringe, iiter- 
mixed with steel beads. Black velvet collar. Hat with a full 
crown of black velvet, with Muted lace brim, and trimnivd 
with gray feathers, 

Geneeat iemarks.—Nun's-veiling, albatross, and other 
thin woolen goods for summer frequently have sniall spota 
of chenille woven in. These spots are about the size of a 
small cherry, and of all colors, though shades of red scem 
to be the most popular; but heliotrope will be spotted with 
dark-violet, white with blue or red, pink with brown, ete. 

Gauzes, grenadines, and other thin silk fabrics come either 
plain or figured, and make most useful summer-dresses- 
These are most pretty when trimmed with lace. 

Pongees, foulards, and China silks are most popular for 
spring and even summer dresses, They are light, cool, and 
wear well. The newest foulards have small delicate figures 
on a plain ground, and_ these figured ones are often worn 
over plain skirts, or the dress may be all made of the figured 
material, y 

The cotton goods, this season, are exceedingly pretty, and, 


backdiupery. The bodice is loose, and confined around the } 3 ata short distance, cannot be told from the foulards, They 
waist by a band. The triple cape bas a high standing } come in all the pretty colors—dark-red, crushed-strawberry, 
collar, Hat of dark-blue straw, trimmed with dark-blue > rich blues, dark or light, écru, pink, etc., with small flower, 
ribbon and rosette and a red wing. 3 leaves, sprays, spots, zigzags, elover-uends, carnations, rose- 

Via, vitt.—Watxking-Dress, or Ware Cuintz, Ficurep ° bads, etc. These dresses, when well made, are remarkably 


with Pink Rose-Bups, The skirt is laid in double box- 3 
plaits. The overskirt is draped high in front, under the 
back-drapery. The bodice has a round basque, is finished 
with a waist-belt, and has a bretelle trimming of braid. | 
White straw bonnet, trimmed with rose-colored surah 
silk, , 

Fie. 1x—-Warxkrina-Dness, or Dark-Brown Dr-Lare- 
The skirt is trimmed with five plain flounces. The over- 
dress is of chestnut-colored de-laine, figured with brown, 
The vest, collar, and cuffs are of the plain brown, and the 
bodice, which opens over the vest, is of the chestnut. ‘ 
colored figured material. Dark-brown straw hat, trimmed ; 
with a twist of chestnut-colored surah and wild roses. 3 
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Fig.ix.—Vistting-Dreess, or Foutarp, The skirt has five 
flounces of dark violet-colored foulard, simply hemmed. 
The full panier-tunic is of heliotrope-colored foulard, 
spotted with violet, and forms a full drapery at the back. 
The deep-pointed vest is of the figured heliotrope-color, ; 
While the bodice and sleeves are of the plain violet-colored ; 


pretty, and, if trimmed with some of the cheaper laces and 


: knots or loops of ribbon, are very stylish. 


Ginghams have departed from the old homely styles of 
our childhood, and are now exceedingly fine, of the must 
beautiful colors, and also come with raised spots, lines, etc , 
embroidered in the weaving. These ginghanis muy bo 
made in the same style as the percales, sateens, and other 
cotton goods, with shirred bodices, etc., of which we spoke 
in the March number. 

Tournures ave growing larger and larger, we regret to 
say, though the best-dressed women wear them only mud- 
erately large. 

Dresses, plaited or gathered al! around the waist, are new 
and popular for quite young people, and may gradually 
become the fashion for older ones. 

Short mantles, visites, and rather short and jaunty jackets 
have replaced the longer ones of the winter, but they hay» 
the same general style. 

Bonnets, and even hats, are frequently worn with quitv 


material. The bodice hasa high standing collar, as wellasa ‘a sharp point in front, The trimming is high, and the 
rolling collar, and is made with a small simulated basque. } } bonnet close to the sides of the face. 


Hatiof yellow straw, trimmed with a@ roll of violet velvet ‘ 


_ and abunch of heliotrope feathers. 3 





The hair is more and more worn high, especially fur full. 
dress, Pte 
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OUR PARIS LETTER.—CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Petits Cuamps. 


The spring styles in dreases prove that my predictions 
respecting the return of fashion ‘to ‘simpticity of cut were 
correct, It is many a long year since skirts were made 
with as little trimming as they are now.’ Tn some walking- 
eostumes and demi-toilette dresses that I have been shown, 
the skirt is simply laid in box-plaits from waist tohem. A 
round waist, either drawn or laid in folds, is finished with a 
sash of broad watered ribbon. In nun's-veiling, this style 
makes a pretty demi-toilette for a young girl. [ have also 
seen velvet dresses made in this style, with a separate and 
detachable train lined with satin. The materials for the 
bull-dresses fur the after-Lent parties ate very tasteful and 
pretty, ‘Crépe de Chine, and a French imitation of Chinese 
erape, are very fashionable; they come in all the pale 
evening dress shades. Shrimp-pink in crépe de Chine or in 
Sicilienne is a very favorite color. Worth is combining the 
delicate tints of blue and pink in crape with faille of the 
same color for ball-dresses. The crapes and Siciliennes plait 
very beautifully in close fine knife-pla‘ting, and under- 
skirts in that style are made up with short draped over- 
skirts and round drawn baby-waists. A very tasteful way of 
making an evening-dress of white crape or white Sicilienne 
is to dot the overskirt with good-sizeil pearl beads. The 
underskirt is cut into scallops around the edge, these scal- 
lops being each finished with two rows of pearls, At she} 
back fulls a separate train, laid in flat folds and cut square 
at the end, . The corsage is trimmed with fringes of pearls. 
Shrimp-pink crape is sometimes made up with trimmings > 
of looking-glass beads, and the round waist has a belt fas- ) 
tened with a buckle in Khine pebbles. For combination ; 
with the favorite crape for walking-dresses, a shot silk, 
brocaded in a scale-pattern with satin lines; is shown, One ; 
of the colors in the changeable silk must match the hue of ; 
the crape. Thus a dress in pale-blno and mossgreen shot { 
silk, brocaded with curved lines in mos-green, is mate 
with full panier-drapings at the side of the skirt and a 





plaited train at the back, The front of the underskirt is in ; 
knife-plaited mosegreen crape, A brighter green, called } 
“May mows,” in ottoman silk, is combined with shrimp.) 
pink crape. 

Dresses in faille or ottoman have vosts and ekirt-fronts } } 
in velvet, embroidered by hand or covered with rich | 
pasementerio in silk and beads, Every part of the cos- } 


tume must be in precisely the mame tint, I was lately ; ; 
shown « dark seal-brown droes mado in that style, with the ; ; 
volvet vest and skirt-front embroidered by hand. in aitk 
with clusters of filberts with their stems and leaves, tho } } 
dosign being very novel and artistic, Vests of antique ’ 
embroidery in gold and colors on a cream-white groun. | 
are sometimes used on dresses of dark-brown, dark-green, | 
or binek faille, Bead passomentorie and embroiderios in | 
colors matching the hue of the material are much in vogue | 
for trimmings, ‘There is, in fact, a tendency to woar too | 
many beads; some of the new spring wraps are entirely ; 
evvered with amall beads, and bonnets are shown to corre- ; 
spond, Some ladies wear in démi-tollette three rows of ; 
opaque beada, each something larger than @ pea, and match- { 
ing the dreas in color, around their throats and wrista, } 
The basque or deep-skirted coraige has entirely disap- } 
in favor of round waista and of corsages slightly | } 
pointed in front and at the back, Skirts are now made ' 
very full around the waist, being drawn in close gathers or 
laid in very cloge plaits, ‘This atyle is of course very trying | 
to a stout figure, but it throws into admirable relief the slon- | 
der supple waist of a young girl.’ Jn fact, T am afraid that | ; 
Queen Fashion has rather neglected her older subjécts this 
geason. Materials and shaping are alike far more advan- ; 
tageous for young girls than for married ladies. } 
mf) undergarments, some beautifdl toveltics are shown, ; 


The chemise is now made wholly without plaits or gathers, 
the top of the garment and the edge of the skirt being 
bordered alike with a narrow fine hand-embroidery executed 
on the material, and finished with a frill of very narrow 
Valenci A more elegant article has roses or daisies, 
in Valenciennes lace, let. into the cambric in place of the 
embroidery, The ‘monogram of the wearer is worked at 
the left side, a little below the band. Very stylish ladies 
now have a corset in satin to match each of their dresses, 
and also a surah petticoat trimmed with imitation Valea- 
cionnes lace and insertion. These sets are very pretty, but 
are also costly. Even the flannel underskirt is worn of the 
same hue as the corset and surah petticoat. Then, what 
with the silk stockings and satin slippers of the precise 
shade of the dress,a modern Parisian belle may: truly be 
said to be dressed “en suite’—that is to say, to match 
throughout. 

Very little modification is to be noted in the shapes of the 
earliest bonnets of the season. The capote furm continues 
popular, and small and lified pokeel ts are: also 
seen, Ostrich-tipa, in a contrasting ‘ane with that of the 
bonnet itself, and satin ribbon, also in some brilliant con- 
frasting huc, are the favorite trimmings. Very large 
cockades, formed of loops of bright-colored satin ribbon, 
aré sometimes set at one side of the front of the brim of 
a capote bonnet, 

Morniug-<dresves are still cut Princesse, and are trimmed 
with ruffles of white imitation lace. It is as yet tov early 
in the season for the comfurtable and favorite plush to be 
wholly abandoned. Some of the later plush morning-~lresses 
open up one side instead of in front, tho opening being filled 
in with flounces of white imitation lace. Pekin silka in 
stripes of faille and satin, and in delicate contrasting hues, 








; ake very elegant morning-dreeses when made up with 


much frow-frou of lace and fluttering of satin ribbon, 
More useful morning-dresses are in cream-white flannel, 
with collar, cuff, and buttons of dark-blue or olive-green 
velvet. Also a pretty style is in steel-gray cashmere, made 
with # matinés, which has a full-plaited vest of scarlet 
surah, The skirt has four plaited founees piped with 
scarlet, the short looped overdrews being finished in the 
samo way. A croam-ground mousseline-doe-laine, figured 
with small flowers in their natural colors may be trimmed 
with bands of sapphire-blue velvet. 
Luer H, Hoorsa, 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fia, 1.—Bor'as Burr, ov Dank-Bivun Fiuannen, The 
knickerbockers garter just below the knoe, The blouse ts 
made full, and has a waistband edged with eord, 

Vie, u.—Giat's Dagea, oy Tin Brown Wooten Ma- 
TERIAL, Sporrep wirn Rep, Tho skirt is Maid in kilt- 
plaita, Tho waist is plaited back and front into a plain 
brown silk yoke, and the wide wash is of plain brown ailk, 
Straw hat, trimmed with brown and red ribbons, This 
model would bo very pretty made with plain and figured 
percale or chints, 

Fio, 11.--Gine's Daves, or Kony Atnarnoss, Tho skirt 
ia laid in box-plaite, The waist, back and front, ia full 
trom a rounded yoke, and is gathered in at the waist, Wide 
surah sash, of the color of the drem, White embroidery is 
placed around the yoke, and forms cuffs, Cream-colored 
straw hat, trimmed with light-blue ribbon and feathers, 

Pio, 1v.—Youne Gint's Hat, or Brack Straw, trimmed 
with ribbon in gay-colored crussstripes, and with bright 
wings 

Figs, ¥ AND vi,—Onitp’s Cottar AND Curr, of plaia 
white muslin and white embroidery, ' 
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ER. 


SUGAR 


CATHARTIC 


a L\? 


CURE 
Headache, Nausea, Dizziness, and Drowsl- 
ness. They stimulate the Stomach, Liver, 
and Bowels, to healthy action, assist diges- 
tion, and increase the appetite. They 
combine ecxuthartic, diuretic, and tonie 
propertics of the greatest value, nre o 
purely vegetable compound, and may be 
taken with perfect safety, either by chil- 
dren or adults, E, L. Thomas, Framwing- 
ham, Mass., writes: “For a number of 
yeurs L wes subject to violont TTeadaches, 
arising from adisordered condition of the 
stomach and bowels, About a your ago I 
commenced the use of Ayers Pills, and 
have not had a headache since,’ W, P. 









Hannah, Gormley P. O., York Co,, Out., 


writes: “T huvo used Ayers Pills for the 
last thirty yoars, and can safely say that I 
have never found thelr equal as a cathartio 
medicine, I am never without them in 
my house.” C, D. Moore, Elgin, Ill, 
writes: “Indigestion, Meadache, and Loss 
of Appetite, had so wenkened and debill- 
tated my rystem, (hat [ was obliged to give 
up work, After belug under the doetor’s 
caro for two weeks, without getting any 
relief, I began taking Ayer’s Pills, My 
Appetite and strength returned, and I was 
foon enabled to resume my work, in per+ 
fect health,” 


Ayer’s Pills, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr, J. C, Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists, 





Be Warned 


intime. Kidney diseases may be prevented 
by purifying, renewing, and invigorating 
the blood with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. When, 
through debility, the action of the kidneys 
is perverted, these organs rob the blood of 
its needed constituent, albumen, which is 
passed off in the urine, while worn out 
matter, which they should carry off from 
the blood, is allowed to remain. By the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the kidneys 
are restored to proper action, and Albu- 
miuuria, or 
Bright’s Disease 

is prevented. Ayer's Sarsaparilla also 
prevents inflammation of the kidneys, and 
other disorders of these organs. Mrs. Jas. 
W. Weld, Forest Hill st.; Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., writes: “I have had a complica- 
tion of diseases, but my greatest trouble 
has been with my kidneys. Four bottles 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla made me feel like 
& new person; as well and strong as 
ever.” W.M. McDonald, 46 Summer st., 
Boston, Muss., had been troubled for years 


with Kidney Complaint. By the use of 
Ayer’s Sursaparilla, he not only 


Prevented 


the disease from assuming o fatal form, 
but was restored to perfect health. John 
McLellan, cor. Bridge and Third sta, 
Lowell, Mass., writes: “For several years 
I suffered from Dyspepsia and Kidney 
Conrplaint, the Jutter being so severe at 
times that I could scarcely attend to my 
work. My appetite was poor, and I was 
much emaciated; but by using 


AYER’S. 
Sarsaparilla 


my appetite and digestion Improved, and 
iy health has been perfectly restored,” 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price 1; Six bottles, $5. 
Prepared by Dr, J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U. 8. A. 
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Flower art pio SEEDS 


All in want of PURE SEEDS for the Flower and Vegetable Garden, Plants for the House, 
Lawn, or Garden, SEED POTATOES, or Grains for the Garden, Field, or Farm, should send 
10 cents at once for Vick’s Floral Guide, which contains full descriptions with illustrations and 
prices. The ten cents may be deducted from the first order sent us. 





BUY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 





JAMES VICK, me N. Y. 
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gardener. Burpee's Seed: 
cokel Cant menlte, and prices v: ery vansomanle 


W:ATLEE BURPEE & CO 


Now. 475 and 477 N, Fifth 
Nos. 476 and 478 York Ave: Philadelphia, Pa. 


OS WORTH OF TESTED 
= SEEDS SEEDS FREE 





To any pe ngaese cents for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to Jihto Bt Rural fe, ‘ome Catal ©, avid 7¢. to help 
iz, ote., we will the Ten Packets 


pay postage, 

of choice vogotable-seeds named below free. Wo make 
this offer to induce you to become a regular subscriber to 
the Rural. Home Catalogue, and to test the valve 
of our seeds—epecially grown for our ure, Following are 
the seeds we offer: Early Oxheart Cabbage, Imp, loud 
Turnip Beet, Livingston's Perfection Tomato, New Italian 
Onion, Early Whito Turnip, Early Montana Sugar Corn, 
New Perpetual Lettuce, Preminm Green Pea, Valparaiso 


Squash, New, Imp. Large Sugar Parsnip, We want 
every farmer ch “4 in the Unif@ States to give 
these seeds an honest r trial, Théyere warranted 


to be of the very best ent tty, true fo name fresh and pure, 
and of the growth of 1884, Full directions fur cultivating 
on every a Addresa 
. GEASTY & CO., 
a Walnut Street, Philadelphia, P® 
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“* Towemy | 
Restoration 
to TTealth 
Beauty 

to the 
CUTICURA 






teen et 
ton Lady 


P'S i1G0RING Tumors, Pid millating sida Itching 

Tortares, Seroiula, Salt Rheum, aud Infantile Hu- 
mors cured by the Cuticura Remixes. 

Ouricura Resouvent, the new bleed purifier, cleanres 
the blood ie perspiration of impurities aud puisonousele- 

ments, and thus removes the cause, 

Wioritiwns, the great Skin Curr, instantly allays Itching 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, Leuls Vleeis 
and Sores, and restores the Huir, 

© Secaeee” eee) an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet 

— sens pared from Curuvra, is lidispensable in 
wettine kin PDinensen, Baby Humora, Skin Biemishes, 
oe, and Greasy Skin 

nd the only 


oricurna Rexenivs are abselntel r a 
toratlibie Blood Pu and kin Beautifiérs, 
rice, Cuttenra, BO conta; Reap, 
py om Resolvent, forolvent. 64- Drug and Chem- 
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THE PILLOW-INHALER! 


THE PILLOW-CURE, OR 
yr a aa a3 


Cures. CaTankm and 
Consumptive Diseases 
) plying Medicated 
and Curative Air to the 
mueons lining of the 

} Nose, Throat and Lungs 
ALL-Nigut—eight hours 
out of the twenty four— 
whilst sleeping as neual, 
and without any discom- 
aig safe and 

the daine 














[The above Pietare shows 
‘sing the Pillow-labaler. as an a pillow. 
No pipes or tubes. n reservoirs in the Pillow hold 
the liquid and volatile balms. hi 4 - no dosing the 
no douching or snuffing, but, just as a amok 
amp. during the whole 
night, will leave ‘athick 





CONSUMPTION. fis ins crs 
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and hence into the blood, I 
cure at the same time, Uniike say other treatment 
ever known heretofore, it cures cases apparently beyond 
tho “re fine arts 50 Bryan ren Biesk, Gaseare, 
Le years a severe rh; 
eee i oa : ght a Pi.6ew- — pr 
my tun 


— =e im eau “ht ater lars no longer weak 
better haulth than f have been for years 
ay ALN, Let ren Camp, Ulster Co., N. Y.. writes 
cad Sram ries Pinata teehee sea ton eoe 
st results, o say to others 
I believe all Bronohial A Mvctions nm be cured by 


Ln Pritow-Inwaten where there is the least hope of a cure.” 
Mas. M. J. Saves Richland Contre, Bucks Oo., Pa., says: 
*T had Catarrh for fifteen veers, and was Going into Consump- 
tion. The Pritow-Inwaten bas wrought euch a cure for me 
that I feel I cannot de too much to spread the knowledge of it 
to others.” and Testimonials 


aent free. * vod Ee a co. 
N 25 Bast F eng core oe 
i tee te 
Buancuns: {Cia Seek Musie Hali,) Stabe and 





60 New-style, embossed, hidden name and chromo visiting 
cards, no 2 alike, name on, lo, Vipacks, $. Warrar 
best sold. . Sample-book, de, L. JONES & OV. FREE! x. 





This Ring FR 


5O Elegant, Satin Finish 
name on, 10c, 7 pin, 40e. nn I ring free, Samrle 
Album, 950, §, M. FOOTE, Northford, Cx, 





MALARIA 


Chills and Fever Cured by the 
QUAKER CHILL-CAKE! 


It will ficeieee Weetniely core Malaria and Chills and 
Fever, It isin the form of a cake; to be eaten just as if ic 
were a cake for refreshmen 

Contains no ae or hattefaldegs; Not disagreeable, 
and pees safe, 

No special requirements regarding diet or former treat- 
ment, and no ingonvenience e while taking. 
Quaker Chill-Cake isa festing, radical and permanent 
cure, Cures where all other remedies have failed. One 
Cuke in most casesiis sufficient, and reliefis almost im mv- 
diate> It is Ppronoanced by those who have used it, the 
quickest and/most efficacious remedy ever known, 

The price of the Quaker Chill. Cake i is - dollar, and 
will be sent by mail to any part.of the U.S, on receipt of 
the money, 

Further mer circular, and testimony, sent on 
application, Address, 


GROFF & Co., 
1522 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 











y perfect substitute tor Mother's Milk. 
The most nourishing dict for invalids and passing 
mothers, Keeps in all climates, Commended by p 
clans, Sold everywhere, Send for our Book on “The tee 
and Foeding of Infants.” Sent free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & 0., Boston, Maas. 
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MEISTERSCHAFT PUBHISHING: 
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Dr. STRONG’S 
HEALTH CORSET 


‘as constructed expressly to 
Whats the debilitating effects of 
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By following the directions given fn this book, thoee 
who have uot before made art a study may, with a small 
outlay of money, make many pretty and artistic articles 
| of HOME ADORNMEN For Church Fairs and Ba- 
| vaars, ete. for Welding and Birthday Presents, etc., as well 
| a8 for articles which find a ready sale in the ART STORES 

We know of persons who claim to be making at the rate of 
from three to four hundred dollars perryear to as many thou- 

sands, who have had no other instructions than those they 
| have obtained from this book. Sent, ae to any ad- 
} iP ess, on voncios of price—$2.00—by S, W. TILTON & CO., 
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Friend of Woman. 





A Letter of Thanks, 


This title is often applied to Mrs. Lydia\K. Pinkham, | Mrs, Lydia RK. Pinkham: Very Doar Madam: My wife 


of Lyun, Mass, by happy wives and mothers who have 
been cured of distressing disorders ynd relieved of pain 
and suffering by Mrs, Pinkham's Végotavle Copipound. 
Mra, L, U——, of Strother, 8. ., says, in a recent Jetter: 
“Your medicine has done me ¢> much good that 1 don't 
think Lean stop taking it until Lam entirely well. Lowe 
all my good feelings to you, The doctor can't get any 
credit for curing me; it is your medicine that has done 
me more good than anything I have ever taken.” A dress- 
nuker in Findlay, Ohio, says: “1 have derived so great 


—Arie A. Groen—has suffered with a dinplucemont which 
| caused her unknown pains till I-had almost given wp all 
hepes of finding any relief for her, But the Guiding Spirit 
| referred me to your Vegetable Compound. I wont twelve 
| miles to purchase a bottle, and the first deo doses yave her 
| immediate relief, and, after the use of the first bottle, she 
declared herself anew person: two botlles entively cured her. 
Your medicine is invaluable to mo, “It was ‘odoed a 
nivasenger of peace in my bonse; it cured my >"), aud, 
| God knows, I am the happiest man alive today. Wonls 





| cannot express our feeli towards you, 
a benefit from the use of your Vegetable Compound that | ad Geo, W eal: Compti, La. 


1 recommend it in the strongest terms, with the utmost MRS. PINKHAM’S. COMPOUND Js ene areilet Lynn, 


confidence, and am sure it will care the most stubborn | Mass, a Kix bottles for $5, x rt ry en 
| Sent by m age ay in form is or Lozenges, 
eases, Loonsider it very much betler than any other prep- oa rece of eae para confidentially 
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; x wow E = ae ee G 
\ pees the ted Siates and Catan bu pornm to 65 
a clog I Renee over rer on cancers be TWENTY TURES 
| ¢ ip NTS in postage stam ps ur money to help pay postage 
1 and packing expenses, These ae of Furiiture are real re 
works of art nud a6 Gnished in teven diffe colors, a 4 
Topresent the mnt beautiful parverte of RAW RIL and ‘ 
SEWOOD, Bixreen ploces comprise one set nnd consist of th 
ALL of the tollowing: One Sofa (or t.t-a-te) of latest fashion- Ww 
abte destin, one Fasy Chair, one P ano and pan ng Cover, two . 
Vases, one ornamental Clock, thr e Ohal s, on 






Chair, ona Screen of . nique Jepanaed Sevige.one Foot Stool, 
one Fasel holding a han DEE plemre one Center Pavia: 
OULD You LEBVE that this Beantifn 
Set of Sixteen pieces Is = = @ursing and interesting to 
children, bit an ornament to any honasheld, and thia nnpre- 
cedented offer ts only made to introdace our Novelties «nd 
Toysall over thaco ntry, We koow that yon will bs am h'gh- 
ly pleased with this Benutiful Gift that you wlll contin: e to 
a regniar customer ad bny other goods of us as xbown in 
our Iinstrated catalogne that we send to e@eh ou. Chil 
dren will get more real enjorment out of a set o this frrnitire thanone of $8.00. We w'll not give 
away more thas Two Stato any one whee thers ore dese ae so can fayah the atregniar wholesale rivts 
If you want ane set of a send this etanmers and Twenty T If you want two sets en : ils 
advertisement wna J 4 Toe its that we may know you are entltied to, to * ne boned o! this offer, before 
JUNB 80th. mentOUT thisotfer will n-ver be mad @ readers of this paner, Call oF 
address THE Stare MANUF LOTURIAG @ Co., (. aeorpernien) $20 & 922 Broadway, Now Yor" 


MRS. ANN §. STEPHENS’ COMPLETE WORKS. | ; 


2B VOLUMES, AT $1.50 EACH; OR $34.50 A SET. 


Mrs. Ann 8. Books ute for sale by all Booksellers. Send for a Vist of them. 
“Copies of any one or more, or a complete get of th of Mrs. Anns. lepheas, 7 
1 
! 
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will be sent, post-paid, or free of freight, to any one, on tttipg' citprice toy bie 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadolphia, Pa. 
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Art Cirewlar, Specia) Schoo] Ciryul, Ban , Sample Gard 
of 88 colors, and directions. lored Cabinet 
Photo. as sample, or a package Hor Any Golor Dy¢d 


mailed for 0 cents. Address th 
WELLS, RICIARDSO &00., Burlington; vt 
THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 


"Oke GOLD, SILVER, ae 





Serred and BRONZE, 

Bormhelion, for iV inds of crantrental 
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age, at the druggists, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON &00., Dedlibien, ve. 
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ARE STILL TRIUMPHANT. 


For fifteen yeas they have stendil ined in favor, 
and, with sales cx " increasing, Talive become the 
MOST POPULAR con 


throughout the U pieed Staten. 

The *G" quality is WARRANTED TO WEAR TWICR 

AS LONG as ordinary Corsets, nnd Onials withont 

number could be given of the he PERFECT SATISFACTION 
they have afforded for a long series of years. 

if@ scores of patents have been found worthless, the 

e+ of the GLUVE-FITTING have proved invul- 


Retailers are anthorized to refund money, if, on examin- 
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“GARD - COLLECTORS! 


& Cv., Apringfield, Ohio, for a sample-set of Large 
new elegant embossed Arivertising are haar and 


ACME CARD FACTORY, Clintonville, Coan 
‘Send 10 cents to H. M. 


flowers, Catalogne of Scrap Pictures, Cards, ete , etc., free. 
Agents wanted. Terms liberal. 
name in new type, an elegant 48-page Gilt bound 
Floral Autograph Album, with Peters: 12-pago 
List, and 


i) Hidden ‘Name, Embossed, and New Chromo ¢ Carda, 
llinstrated Premium and° Price Agent's 
Canvassiug-Outfit, all for 15e, SNow & Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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| ation these CORSETS do not prove as represented. 
For je everywhere. 
Catalogue free on application. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs., 
70 & 3% WORTH STREKT, N. Y. 
No. 38. 


Improved Adjustable 


AND 


INDESTRUCTIBLE 
PANIER SKIRT. 


Spring Fashion, 2885. 


Patented Dec. Oth, 1884, and 
Feb. 17th, 1885, 


ADLER 


& 
SCHOENHOF, 
52 White St., 
KEW YORK. 
For Sale by all leading Dry- 
Goods Houses, 
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JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., BOSTON, MASS.) 
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arranted absolutely pure 
Cocon, from which thé excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the atrength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore fur more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in in health, 






Sold by Grocers ev jrocers everywhere, 


V. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass 


GOLD pr apa PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’S 


if Vanilla Chocolate 


aViw Like all our chocolates, is prepared’with 
x” the ‘irreatest care, and conslits of « 
\ ‘superior quality of cocoa and sugar, 
flavored with pure vanilla bean. Served 
asa drink, or eaten dry as confectionery, 
it is a delicious article, and is highly 
recommended by tourists, 





Sold by Grocers Everywhere, 
W. BAKER & Co. 
; Dorchester, Masa, 
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THE ABOVE {8 A FAC-SIMILE OF THE TRADE- 
MARK, WHICH WILL BE FOUND ON THE BAK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD OF 


NONPAREIL VELVETEEN 


AS A GUABANTRE FOR WEAR, AND THE PUBLIC 
ARE WARNED AGAINST THE MULTIFORM RUBBISB 
UNDER THE NAME OF VELVETEEN BEING OFFERED 
IN IMITATION. 

For sale by all Dry-Goods Dealers, in qualities ranging from 
75 contd to $2.00 a yard. The better qualities drape more 
handsomely than any other known dress-fubric. 

| “WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
SHAEN & PITHIJAN, 61 Greene St., New York. 
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Mats and Tréadgare Tree 

Tom noise when trodden ony, 
and are of great value for 
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+ Wil not Injure the Finest Leather, Recommended by Leading 
Devwlers evergnohrre. 

We have thoroughly tested © Raven Gloss,” and recom- 
mete it particularly fur kid-work, as it dows not harden nor 
dajure the leather. 

£. D, BURT & (O., Now taal 

After using Button's Rayon Gloss four’ years, we 

watisfed ft is the bent. 


G, LAMKIN & 0O., Tremont Row, Boston. THe BEST THING KNOWN ros 
BUTTON & t OnRLE, pee ay Yo-k. WASHING+» BLEACHING 


1 J IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
® RAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
‘ INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 

; No family, rich or poor should be without 1. 
‘y we UJ § | GC Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 


well So re gem PEARLINE is the 
ARE THE BEST. 


ONLY SAFE labor-saving com; uses 
: 7” They are ithe on ones that are sold by first-class 
% 
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LONDON 100 YEAR 


4 | HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR 
THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION. 4 





MATCH 


e888) 


re BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN ‘AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING' y 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, #. 2. S., Pres. or THE ROYAL Cou, OF SURGEONS, ig, 
ENGLAND, AND AZZ OTHER LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 
‘COUNTLESS BEAUTEOUS LADIES, INCLUDING MRS. LILLIE LANGTRY, RECOMMEND IPS VIRTUES ¥* 
AND PREFER PEARBS’ 
| The following from the world-renowned Songstress is a sample of thousands of Togtimonials: 
Testimonial pce Madame ADELINA PATTI. 


Yn, Listrtrvses 


Lag” SOAP_I8 FOR SALE THROUGHOUT THE CIvILizeD Winiay 


4638 for tne : 





S, INTERNATIONAL A WARDS} 


SOAP 70 ANY OTHER, 
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Mary Anderson writes: 
I am delighted with f 
your Coraline Corset. It (Si) 
Is in fit and ele- Qe} 
gant in design and work. 
manship. 








sere Sl) fi = 
FLEXIBLE HIP «HEALTHsNURSING : = 
| ABDOMINAL: CORALINE * /ISSES# 






Coraline is not Hemp, Jute, Tampico, or Mexican Grass. 
Coraline is used in no goods except those sold by WARNER BroTHERs. 
The genuine Coraline is superior to whalebone, and gives honest value and 
rfect satisfaction. 
Imitations are a fraud and dear at any pee, 
For sale by all leading merchants. Price from $1.00 up. 


Ww 


853 BROADWAY, New York, 141 & 143 WABASH AVE., Chicago, 


rina tiarares ~CANFIELD SEAMLESS 
bates in." DRESS SHIELDS. 


This is thé only Seamless Dress Shield 
manufnotured. It is water-proof, olorlevs, elas- 
tic, nnd ensily shaped to thie gorment, soft as 
kid, yet does not wrinkle, chafe, or rip like 
other shields, Avoid all imitations, Sa-nples 
by mail, 80 cents. For sale by leading dealers. 


THE CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





AWARDED HIGHEST MEDAL AT ALL EXPOSITIONS. 
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* BUTTERCUP DESIGN: FOR SACHET OR TABLE-SCARF De 
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CAUGHT IN A SHOWER. 












































CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MAY. JET AND VELVET COLLAR. HAT. 
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TRAVELING-DRE:8. VISITING-DRESS. 
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ARTISTIC PATOHWORK. Nos: 2, 3, 
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PRIMROSE FARM. 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 

































































Words by F. E. WEATHERLEY. Music by MILTON WELLINGS, 
a Moderto. 
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sat at qui- et Prim -rosefarm,In the old oak par- lor dim, 
nev-er come; he ney - er will;Andwe both are old folks now; 
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waits for him, andI love herstill,Withthesil - ver on her brow. So 






























































PRIMROSE FARM. 
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o- pen’d the wicket, I lov’d her so, I ask’d her my wife to be: “There was 
near we were, yet so a@- part; Her dream, like mine, is o'er; But I 
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some one else,” she whis-per'd low, And her tears fell qui - et - ly. For 
pray God bless her faith - ful heart, For ev-erand ev - er-more, For 
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hearts must love, but some must wait, And some will find their love too late; it: 
hearts must love, but some must wait, But ah! for the love that comes too late; For 
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hearts must love, but some must And some will their love too late. 
hearts must love, but some must wait, But ah! forthelove that comes too late. 
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